eriatie ‘Sep. 

3 Blitomaticiie. 
Mie Died eguzlor 
i Sh per Ores 
sens coode, 


“ gaumber ef persons whose fricnds have 


; “The icecudara is sent this weck to a 
paid 


te have the paper torwardcd to them for 


-SRat paper. 


* Among the Siberian Exiles. 
" Yo Help Single Tax Strangers. 


See Quenies and Answers. r 
_ @aurrent Thougta. | es 
ape Tea: binky of Aunie Kilburn. 


“speakers 


“§Uhat We Should De. 
cacencentrate en One State 


. In Bioée Island. 


: Soc WeLY Nates, 


The: 
Oe planations have been many and from dif- 
ferent standpoin tx. 
. indica ates the « 
: “struggle. 
One aquarier 
another, a 


held to be 


Your weeks in the hope thzt they may be 
induced to read it, examine tke principles 
ae advocates and become recalar  sub- 
meribers. These who receive the paper 
without having ordered it will understand 
thas it has been sent in this aanner and 
will be scut for four_successive weeks Wwith- 
@ut charge to them. 


(. Serms of subscription will be found on 


abe fourta pase. 


Subecribers of the *“‘Chicnzo Enquirer" 
swill receive “The Staudard” until the exe 
piration of their terms ef eubscription to 
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sectoral Reform, 


Faitorial Noes. 
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Facts about W ages. < 
Atoniic Worlds and their Motions. - 
In aTheuter, BOC. 32 4a poem). 


Markhe HI da store), by Rovert Lou's 


estciection homilies and ex- 
Their great variety 
eamplenx nature of the 
Motives that were dominantin 
were without influence in 
na mien. 
separated in 


found themselves widely 


cae this campaign. 


Mv ewn limited field of observation in-- 


| aude ed many Voiers Wiio stubbornly de- 


clined to face the issue which the parties 
had accepted and which the public 
and the press made the oue 
topic of consideration. Side issues were 
paramount, Lo except from 
this those favoring prohibition, which, 


taking on a levitimate political form, 


foughi on its own Imes. But to many 
of the old abolitionists and most of the 


colored voters, the suppression of the 
negro vote in the south obliterated every 


argument for the overthrow of that kin- 
dred oppression, the protective tariff. In 


the name of freedom free trude was ane 


tagonized; wider the pretense of doing 
justice tow portion ef the people, a svs- 
tem of injustice io all was upheld. Logic 
was powerless 10 convinee where this 


sentiment prevailed, because minds were 


‘closed against argument on a subject 


spect in this attitude, 


varort hs 
colored 


declared to be insignificant beside the un- 
Jawiu) suppression of legal votes. After 
the falure of Grant and Gartield and 
Arthur to correct this injustice, uo 
reason could be given to show how 
Harrison could succeed where his prede- 
cessors failed; but that white democrats 
were the unlawful transgressors, und the 
fact that states thus carried would cast 
their electoral vote for Cleveland were 
reasons enough for declining other con- 
siderations. And there was much to re- 
when sincerely 
taken, although it evinced 2 color biind- 
ness to other evils. The memories of the 
war are stilipotent, intensified by a wide- 
spread inability 10 recognize that the 
standpoints. of men and parties have 
changed in twenty -five years, Keen politi- 
cjans were not siow to avail themselves 
of this condition of niind, und the south- 
erm quesiien Was Worked “for all it was 
Tawith a modicuns of scruple, in all 

districts where race prejudice 
«ould be aroused. This was illustrated in 
the Third Massachusetts congressional 
district, where a faithful and lifelong 


abolitionist iike Colonel T. W. Higyinson 


was defeated by colored votes in fuvor of 


- Generali Banks, his opposite in char acter, 


abjlity and fidelity to freedom. 

Aside from the feeling alluded to, party. 
gpirit controlled a multitude. To many, 
aparty isas wa church. and its tenets are 
te be accepted with unques stioning Taath. 
‘would have made no ditference to the 
regular party voter whether the republi- 
can platform had advocated free trade or 
protection. Principles do not trouble him. 
His one reply to advecse arguments is the 
astonished inquiry, ““What! vote the 
democratic ticket? I would cut off my 
right hand first.” 

Gne strong reason for clinging to the 
republican party was the attitude of the 
Hill democracy in New York. Contess- 
edly embracing the vicious elements of 
the community, which made it possible 
to elect iis corrupt leader and defeat the 
incorruptible president, it is not surpris- 
ing that many pure minded men declined 
to be counted in that category, exclaim- 
ing, “‘Unto such assembly mine honor, be 
not thou united.” 

In Massachusetts the president obtained 
little help from the old democrats. They 
were dazed by his proclamation and at 
no time lent an earnest support to the 
vampaign. The leaders in the state fight 
were the independents and the young 
democrats. They supplied the brains and 
dhe enthusiasm; they championed the re- 
form of the tariff with a courage and 
ability that will yet bear abundant fruit. 
General Butler again threw himself into 
the arms of his old love, and few old dem- 
ocrats wept when the election returns 
showed Harrison's S SUCCESS, 

But enough of the past. What of the 
future? The cast is radiant with the 
dawn. As principles are not dependent 


been mistaken for ibe snecess of 
{-ciples, and apathy and self satisfaction 


of high aims who have. 
. heretofore acted in political harmony, 


on numbers, no majorities against them 
can fora moment alter their truth or ul- 
timate success. They create parties and 
breed conditions. No numerical reverses 
block for a moment their imperial march. 
The seeming defext of to-day turns into 
the sure victory of the imeorrow. What 
though the party that Gpposed ftaritf re- 
form takes the helin of state? Its very 
safety will compel it’ to steer toward the 
port where sheiter lies. 
in Mr. Cleveland's wake Gr go upon the 
It may be. that «a democratic tri- 
umph would have been «a hindrance to 
our purpose. Party might, have 
prin- 


rocks, 


SUCCESS 


tend lo paralyze agitation. Moreover, as 
the republican party contains a larger 
portion of the intelligence, the conscience 
and the moval purpose of the country than 
its opponent, if must of necessity gravi- 
tate to our reform. Our future converts 
lie within its ranks to a large degree. For 

» political purpose all these high qual- 
ities vhave been derided by the republican 
leaders in the recent campaign, but a 


{party which deliberately scoffs ut con- 


seicuce becuuse it leads to independence 
of party, and at the scientific study of 
political economy because it conflicts 
with the stupidity and crass ignorance 
underlying the protective svstetin, must 
change its: tactics or Jose its vital con- 
stituence. 

But we who have no personal ambitions 
look 
| moved upon the mutations of parties. Tt 
: our work to spread ‘he light. Phe 


foserve or offices ta seek cain une 


Polks and Piercees and Buchanats of this 
new era may for 
the 
firm the croakine 


w few administrations 
Weary workers and con- 
es af the pessimists, but 
the time is ripe, an- 
will bring a 


discourage 
in due season, when 


other Abraham Lincetn 
clearer atmosphere to the White House, 
und sign the waiting proclamation tlhiet. 
shall bring emancipation to labar. 

Wa. Luoyp GARRISON, 


Cardiual Gibbons Advises the Pepe KRegarde- 
ing the ssiugle Tax. 

A specia! dispatch to the New York Herald 
SaVS: 

The Rome correspondent of tbe Daily 
Chronicle iciegraphs the following: “‘Cardi- 

bal Gibbons yeceutty wrote unutber Ietter to 
| the pope Whereia be insisted upon the advisa- 
bility ef oot eoudemning the writings of 
Heury George, as has been coutempiated. The 
letter bas created a @reat pression on the 
pope, and the mutter will be considered at the 
peAL Meeting of tbe Holy, office, which wii dy it 
in expected, follow the precedent set in the 

Kuights of Labor cuse and decide against the 
condemnution. 

The reasous on whicii this decision will prob- 
ably be based will be that the condemnation 

would, in the first instance, be useless, aud, 
second, it would be dangerous to the Roman 

Cutholic interest in America. 

Berry Geerse iu Encland. 
The New York Worl? ou Sunday lust pub- 
lished the following cuble dispateh: 

Renry Geerge bis bauuted parliament all 
week listeniug to the <debate on the land pur- 
chase bill. Hebasa great deal stronger sup- 
port umong the musses here than in New 
| York. He came here for rest, but has been 
cumpellead to promise to address three big 
meetings. He wilt speak at Lumbeth on 
Tuesday night aud yo tu Glusgow on Wedues- 
day night, where be is to have a public re- 
ception. Outhe toilowing evening he gues 
iv Liverpoc! to address the financial reform 
~club. He speaks in London on Saturday 
night, and sails for New York on bourd the 
Enis on Sunday from Scuthampton, address- 
ing the workiugmen there from the pier be- 
fore e@ going abourd the steamer. Mr. George 
has been interviewed by nearly all the papers 

here. 

{ 
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It Auswered Justi as Wel. 


An enthusiastic single tax advocute is Mrs. 
A., who lives in the Fourteeith assembly dis- 
trict, and X., as everybody knows, is the 
name of an equally enthusiastic single tex 
man—her husband. Iu fact, so strong is 
their adherence to the cause that the fact cf 
their beiug X.’s is lost. sight of by some peo- 
plein view of the better known fact of their 
being “crauulis”—witness this auecdote: 

Mrs. X. bas a habit of dealing with the 
local tradesmen entirely ona eash basis. She 
never runs any accounts or “beoks.” Que 
dzy, some months age, she went into a 
butcher store, aud when she bad tinished ber 
purchases found she had nov enough money 
with her to pay for them. .So she went to 
the proprictor and said, “You can charge 
these things to me; Vil be in to-morrow and 
pay for them.” Next day she went to the 
store and asked for her bili. The man took 
his book, and rianning his finger down the 
page, stopped when he had-reached the or- 
der. “‘Ab yes,” he said, ‘there it is, ‘Henry 
George, one dollar and thirty-two cents.” 

“What's that!” said Mrs. X. ‘Henry George 
don’t deal here, does he? He lives way up- 
town. ” 

“Oh, no. You see, maduin, we didy’t know 
your name because you never bave kept an 
account here, but we knew yvcu were a str ong 
believer in Mr. Georze’s ideas, aud we just 
put you down as Henry George.” 


Across the Water 


Lonpox, Nov. 19.—The arrival of Tue 
STANDARD every Week, especially for the last 
three months has been to me quite an event. 
I have listened for the postinan’s knock on 
Monday evenings with breathless interest 
something like a youth waiting for a letter 
from his lady love accepting his offer to make 
her his wife. All other literature is thrown 
aside until the current STANDARD has been 
read, almost every line of it. 

One of the chief reasons why I doubted 
Cleveland’s election was the veto of the bal- 
lot reform bill in New York. When I heard 
of that it gave my confidence the greatest 
shock. 

I keg to inclose pamphlet copy of the 
speeches of William Lloyd Garrison and 
Heary George in Cooper union, two or three 
thousand of which I have distributed in the 
workingmen’s and liberal and radical! clubs. 

I hope the work of educating the public 
mind on the importance of the free trade and 
singie tax questions will go steadily on. | 
ant delighted to think that it will not be long 
pow ere a free trade party after my own 
heart will be making the fight in the United 
States. “Taos. BRIGGS. 


It must follow’ 
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THE AUSTRALIAN SYSTEM. 


The Australian system of voting, so- 


culled because first used in Australia, has: 


been for several years in successful oper- 
ation theve, and, with non-essential vari- 
ations, in England, Scot!and, Ireland and 
Canada. It has also been adopted in 
Massachusetis, where 
in TS8Y. Tts principal objects are to pre- 
vent bribéry and intimidation, to place 
all candidates upon an equality before the 
law, and to undermine the dangerous 
powers of politjcal machines, 

The system will he readily understood 
hy reference to the ee draw- 
ing: 

The voter, upon entering the polling 


it, goes into effect 


ae penne wremenarereerie aaa rd ee 


ait pu hie expense and distr ‘buted iy p ibe 
lic officers, the system must include some 
mode of certifying vominations to the 
proper authorities a reasonable time be- 
fore elections. That proposed by the 
Yutes-Saxton bill of New York was. per- 
haps as convenient as could be desired. 
Under ‘it, state nominations were to be 
certified 
liens ten days, election: nomin- 
ations of a pelttical party which at the 
nest precedivg election polled three per 
cent of the whole vote were fo be certi- 
fied by party officers; and independent 

nominations, if fora state oflice were to 
be certified hy a thousand voters and. if 
for a local ottice by a bands) ad. 


hefore 


A brief explanation of thie. vay inwhich 


rignt at “the: point 


Where he 


place, turns to bis 
murked “ENTRANCE.” 
froin two election oticers 


receives, 
selected from 
opposing: political parties, a single ballot 
set-of ballots according to the 
On the back is 


ora single 
Jocal custom of voting. 
indorsed a stamyp or 
und only sidlicient to identify the ballot 
us official; and on the face ave plainly 
printed the numes of the candidates for 
each office, with ua designation of their re- 
spective political parties, after this man- 
ner: 

For Mayor. | Yare For One. 


| 
t 
Demoeratic, tJobn Loe, | 
cee ee es : aaa enn cht a: es + Sercciaatin capes clapenienli diay } 
Republican, } Richard Ree, | 
een | Hae Bot et 
Provébttion, PDavid South. 


ee 


Independent, \ Samui doves. 


ee ea 
aetreanad ancl . 


| Par Goraners. | Yute For Two 


comer remem jee 


Democratic, Aiinson Jdieous. 


i 
1 
fH Harvey Sylvester 
| 


Republican, Martia Rawson. 
4 a re — ea erence 
Wynuib Simpsou. | 
Prohibition, VelentineRenpsen. i 


ae tee ae mn ee Fem 


Victor Sanmson. bt : ° 


ee ee fe —— 
y 


indspendent, 


Erastus Mvers. 


ae er a ene te 


[Sunn bi “ou 
Having received his ballot the voter 
enters one of the hooths back of the rail- 
ing, Where, secluded from observation, 
he prepares the ballot by placing in the 
blenk column a cross opposite the nuanie 
ofeach candidate forowhenm he desires to 
vote: or, if he prefers, by writing the 
numes of candidates of his own nominn- 
tion in place of those already there. H 


there are several candidates for the saume- 


kind of otlice, as coroners in the sumple 
bullot above, or presidential electors, and 
he wishes to vole the “straicht” ticket of 
his party. he places ‘the cross vader the 
name of the party. or draws it through 
the space in the blank colunui alloted to 
the -party’s candidates, which sicnities 
that he votes for each candidate named 
in that space. Thus, in the sample bal- 
Jot, a cross under the “demo- 
cratic.” or through the dret two spaces of 
the blank colunin to the right, is one vote 
each for Alexander Jacobs aud Harvey 
Sylvester, e 

After preparing his ballot by indicating 
every candidate for whom he votes, the 
voter folds it’ in such manuer as to con- 
ceal the face and expos e the indorsement, 
and, withdrawing from the booth, gives 
tie ballot to the inspectors, who identify 
it by the indorsement as official. 
then deposited in the bex and the voler 
passes out at the gate marked “pexit.” 

From the ye he receives his ballot. 
until be casts it, the voter is permitted 
to have no communication with any one 
but the election officers, and with them 
only fer officfal purposes: and only elec- 
tion officers and persons actuaily engaged 
in voting are ever admitted within the 
railing. 

Upon proof of inability from physical 


word 


infirmity ov illiteracy, a voter mun calls 


into the booth officers appointed and 
sworn for the purpose, to aid hin in pre- 
paring his ballot; aud when a ballot is 
accidentally destroyed or defaced it may 
be exchanged fora clean one. The im- 
portance of the latter requirement may 
not at once be apparent; but to secure 
secrecy every ballot delivered to a voter 
prey. oe either cast or peruened: a 
late: But on the indorsement a 
paper outwardly resembling a ballot 
might be cast by a voter, who would 
then be able surreptitiously to carry 
away an officiel ballot.. This could be 
prepared fora bribed voter, the proof of 
its use’ being his production of a second 
official ballot. That could be similarly 
prepared and used, and so on. Such a 


fraud, known as the “Tasmanian dodge,” 


was successfully perpetrated in Australia 
in the early days of the system; but ifs 
repetition was prevented by requiring 
ballots to be officially indorsed. 


As it is essential that ballots be Printed the remedy of the Australian system, are 


signature, sufficient 


| 
| 
| 


Lis is a most important partlof el 


Tt is: 


oe eee gr tema mer rt oct et ee eR Nn ft A Soe ae: er egnere pte ips pope scarves wn tS me aee vnunet 
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VI, 
— ENTRANCE 


this system effects its objects cannot an- 
ticipate or answer captious objections, 
but will be useful to candid inquirers. 
Penal laws are ineffectual to prevent 
bribery and intimidation, The primary 
remedy is a ballot. And this: Is 
best secured when. the only proof. of an 
elector’s vole is his own. uncorroborated 
assertion. Under the Australian system 
no other proof can be made. That fact 
gives to the most timid aniong dependent 
“voters a sense of security which makes 
him free. And to briber y it is fatal. 
Bribers ure not jikely to invest money 
on the faith of a bribed mau’s naked as- 
Sertion; if there be such a virtue as “hon- 
esty among thieves,” it is not acceptable 
‘security to the thieves themselves. 
But secrecy, though the primary reme-- 
dy for bribery and intimidation, is pot all 
that is required to purify elections, nor 
the only remedy the Australian system 
offers. 
ane printing and Raa of ballots 
ction mae 
aatnsey, aud, left to private onterpriss 1n- 
evitubly tends, as does the farming outof 
any other public funetion, to breed cor- 
ruption and build up monopoly. It makes 
w# necessity for irresponsible orgunizations 
Which come to wield autocratic power 
the political party they claim. to 
serve, and in ture, through discipline al- 
most military in severity, are coninaced 
by an inner circle. of “leaders.” As bal- 
lots can neither be printed nor distributed 
without money, and may not be faithfully 
handled unless trusty workers are reward- 
ed with more than an election day sti- 
pend, the organization undertaki ing the 
work has a plausible if not. reasonuble 
claim for money fromits beneliciaries and 
official patronage for its retainers. Tt 
is the —- necessity. of raising 
funds und employing workers’ 
that justities asscssments, gives color of 
voluntary contributions to what in truth 
are sales of nominations, excuses the sub- 
mission of official patrouage to the dis- 
tribution of the machine, provides emple 
cover for collecting w corruption fund, 
aud, through ‘‘waerkers”? at the polis, a 
convenient channs} for the 
fund in bribes. And as corruption funds 
increase, Masked in inercasing demands 
for legitimate expenses, assessments grow, 
the price of nominations rises, independ- 
ence is shackled, and the organization 
becomes more inditferent to party prin- 
ciple as its monopoly of political power 
strengthens. Boru of the necessiiv of 
volunteer machinery for prenaring aud 
distributing ballots, it develops inte a 
powerful instrument, which, inthe hands 
of political jobbers. enables them to buy 
and sell office ‘asthe Printorians sold ihe 
Roman purple.” Already, poor men rarely 
obtain political advancement without as- 
suming obligations to be redeemed hy 
| oficial perfidy, and the obstacles to un- 
{ 
i 
$ 
| 


seeret 


over 


et emer One a on Nee en ne 


ane 


these 


disbursing 


allied candidacy have become. so great as 
often to prevent and always to discourage 
independent nominations. 

This political 
‘stroyed by the Australian system 
state 
ballots, there would be no necessity for 
| “workers” 

i raising, as well as the best mode of using, 
| corruntion funds would: disappear. As- 
| 
| 


monster would be de- 
If the 
assumed 


sessments could not then be levied upon 
' candidates, for when ‘workers’ at the 
polls are: not required, machines can 
neither serve nor injure. Nor would 
nominatsons be sold; for when candidates 
stand upon an equality in respect to elec- 
tion muchinery, and there is no oppor- 
tunity for bribing voters, organizations 
merely us organizations, have nothing 
worth buying, while organizations as rep- 
resentatives of principles cannot b@ ap- 
proached through commercial channels, 
Trafficking in oitice would be replaced by 
1 political discussion, the power of the mae 
i chine by the voice of the party. 
The evils of machine organization and 


Hifieen days, and local nomina-. 


its funetion of providing 


aut the polls, and the excuse for. 
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summarized as re by W ‘Mi urn Mf. 
Ivins, than whom no one kas done more 
intelligent, energetic and effective work 
for electoral reform: 
The Evil. 

3. The iecessity for-vol- 
wutarily printine and dis- 
tibuting the baliot JUStle 


ies orsunization for thts 
purpose. 


- The Henedy. . 

3. The prinung and. Gis- 
tridution. off ail Nats. wt 
pubhesexpense dues away 
wiih the cnecessity al: ar- 
santenton for Chis purpose. 

w. Le practically veststhe 2 and will deprive: tie 
machine Dai ioe e Monopo-. political mM: tehines, of tie 
ty of the. election oma- menopouy of an essential 
ChiINeLs; = part of the electiow mna- 

- ehiaery. 

oe Nd, asae consmywedt e, oo Le wilenable yinvbeortv 
wepbi: cis MONOPOLS Por nam: “ot itl: ens of? the pimber 
Wiiati ites ; : pres mdoby hive to have 

ee EO te cane oftheir canduiie 
uy printed on tue same bully 
oo awithethe games ofall other 
ae vandidates for the Sane 

Soy olicesdth at before the law: 

“oath efor the voters all 
so? Seandidates andall party 
eee oo ppinizations Will stand on 
a bertectly even fouting. 

This Will dispense: 
gether with the nee 
“of and-esense: for levying: 
poutiout assessments, 


4. It tnsaleee. the ‘neces: 
sity of defraying the cx. ° 
penses of roti printing and 
distributes. Dy. means: of 
BssesSINeNts an or eontrt: 
butions: bv candidates, of- 
tie e bolders or party lead: ; 


_§. And leave no- Jegal 


cover for bribery. 


er 
3. Whiek facilitates. brib- 
éery.and corruption. by ai- 
fording them. convenient 
covers. : : 


ro ere erent nee at 


‘To this system it i is objec ted that i DY re- 
quiring nominations to be made in ad- 
vance of elections it denies a constitution- 
al right of voters to select candidites from 
the whole body of voters. From such 
eminent authority as Judges Cooley, Me- 
Crary and Folger, and the highest courts 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Nev 
York, it nay be safely inferred that a re 
striction of the franchise to candied: ites 
nominaicd a shart time before elec ‘tion is 
a reesonable regulation and not an uncon- 
stitutional inter ference; bué the inference 
is not necessary, since the sysiem allows. 

ach voter to reject: all candidates and 
write new names upon his billot.. 

IU is objected, also, that by requiring 
the blind and illiterate to expose their 
vote to election officers’ secrecy of the bal- 
-lot-is as to them violated. Under. a 
present system voting is not secret;. 
was for that reason rejected by the British 
parliament and the Australian system 
udopted. The object now is to secure se- 
crecy, but in aliming at that we are con- 
fronted with a class of voters. to whom 
exposure of their ballots .to somebody is 
necessary, and an exception must be made 
in their fuvor to prevent their disfran- 
chisement. What form which shall be 
consistent with the highest degree of se- 
crevy can that exception take? If allow- 
ed to carry their ballots away these voters 
fall into tne hands of irresponsible and per- 
haps d ishonest persons, and may be mude, 
innocently or otherwise, instruments for 
perpetrating some form of the“Tasmanian 
dodge.” It, for their benefit, official ballots 
are generally chréuliicu; all efforts for 
secrecy are frustrated. And if they are 
permitted to take a “friend” into the 
‘booth, a dor is opened for the bribery of 
every venal voter who is, or can success- 
fully pretend to be, unable to read Ene- 
lish. Exposure of ballots must be pre- 
vented by every means that ingenuity 
ean suggest; but in exceptiona! 
Which it cannot be uvoided it may most 
sufely be contided to election officers, who 
represent opposing parties, are: under 
oath of secrecy and tidelity, can be readily 
detected ino malfeusaneer, and When de- 
tected are lishle to severe penalties. As 
to blind voters this seems to be the only 
course, but respecting the illitere ate any 
exception fo the general rule may be 
avoided by identifying the names on the 
ballots with bumbers, or by printing 
them with inks of different colors. 


C “ses in 


There is reason to believe that the Aus- 
tralian system of voting is about to re- 
ceive favorable consideration in all the 
states where election abuses have been 
seriousty felt; but- its adoption would so 
surely dispense with Machine organiza- 
tions that there is reuson to fear attempts 
at essential modiiication, These are likely: 
to be in-the direction of allowing the 
delivery of ballots to parties and. candi- 
dates before election, and distribu- 
tiea as well by “workers” at any time or 
place as by sworn. officers at the polls. 
A little thought will shew that this 
would continue the power of political ma- 
chine and eudanger secrecy, Any such 
modification no intelligent and sincere 
advocate of electoral reform can accept, 
for in tis matter it ts not trac at this | 
time thatshalf a leaf is betier than no 
bread? Th ow better that the re- 
form. be delaved with the 
-publie- opinion pressing it forward, than 
that inefficient measures should allay 


were 


sibbic opinion by seeming to meet its de- 
} 1 : é 


mands. Details may be: compromised, 
but essentinis must be required at every 
step in the agitation. These are, that 
ballots contuimig tire Games of all can- 
didates be printed at public expense; that 
one official ballot or set. ef bailots be de- 
livered by sworn officers to each voter as 
he appears to. vote; that the voter be im- 
mediately secluded for the purpose of 
preparing to vote; that he deliver his bal- 
lot to the inspectors so folded as to con- 
cealits face and expose the official in- 
dorsement; that immediately after voting 
he withdraw from the secluded part of 
the polling place; that there be no inter- 
course with him except by election officers 
for official purposes from the time he re- 
ceives his ballot until he votes; and that 
no voter be allowed to cast any ballot but 
the one he receives from the election offi- 
cers. Louis &. Post. 
New York, N vOve mber 26, 1888. 


The big trusts do not intend to go out of 
Dasmiee> ‘the next four years.=-([St. Paul Gigke. 
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WHY DEFEAT CAME. _ 


Single tax men who can reeall their 

WH Sensation one year ayo, when. our 
movement had apparentiy been ° over- 
whelned by disastrous defeat, can appre- 
ciate the feelin res of democrats over the 
defeat of Cleveland. In our own coun. 
sels. there was difference and- division. 
What to do next was a question that 


pulled fertiy a oni {titude of dive rent 
unswers. . With hope and enthusiasm we 
had cha Hone “d a principle that promised 


to remedy 2 great wrong to the masses, 
and we found at the 


good we had songht had turned their 
backs u pou Us. e 
Many. earnest ond thoughtiul men in 


the democratic party are to-day similarly 
stunnel ond contused by unexpected de- 
feat. They, toc, have made a gallant 
ficht. against one of the delusions that 


blind the eyes of the masses to their own 


true interesis and. they find themselves 
defeated by the votes of thoSe whosa in- 
terests they hud sought to serve. 
of them ure even yet overwhelmed with 
despair and some of them say it is useless 


to make a fight in behalf of a great prin-: 


ciple, Politici ians of the baser sorb and 
suiunic newspapers, like the New York 
Sua, encourage this feeling and advise the 
deniocratic party to put aside ail contact 
with the living issues of the present and 
appeal to prejudice, passion and greed in 
order to wim back power and patronage, 
und they assure the party that until it 
adopts this course it cin have no hope of 
success. Is this true? The question is a 
serious one to those of us who have aided 
the democratic party because it has cham- 
pioned a principle and who see no reason 
for desuing ihe success of that or any 


‘other party unless its trinaiph does ad-. 


vance principles in which we believe. 1 
iherefore propose to consider calmly and 
without prejudice, the probability of 
democratic success as the exponent of the 
doctrine of tariff reformias taid down in 
the president’s message cf last December, 
and as i aecessury preliminary I shall 
here review the events of the campaign 
of 1888. 


After years 
‘the democratic party barely achieved 
success four yeurs ago in a contest replete 
with passion ‘and prajudice, but sing gularly 
devoid of real principle. The responsi- 
bility of power forced the president thus 
elected to lace w situation, from which 


there was no retreat if he was to perform | 
The enormous surplus. 


hissworn duty. 
piling up day by day in the federal treas- 
ury compelled the president to at least 


state the facts to congress and propose 
some plan for meeting a serious exigency. 


So far Mr. Cleveland had no choice, WNe- 


cessity compelled Lim to speak. No mere — 


doctrinaire enthusiusm moved him, and 
the whole tone of 
that he yielded with some reluctance to 
the pressure of events. 


problem by legislation in accord with the 
traditional principles of his party. Had 
he done Jess. he would have 


of his democracy—a sneer that found con~- 
centrated expression in the -spoilsman 
Hill's declaration: *} am a democrat.” 
Mr. Clevelund was therefore bound to 
recommend that the problem of the sur- 
plus should be sotved by reducing protec- 


tive duties and adding to the fr ee list. . 


How tittle inclined he was, on mere doc- 


trinaire grounds, to push the traditional’ 


doctrines of his” party to the front was 
clearly shown in his declaration that: ‘It 
is a condition which confronts us—not a 

rsx} 


theory.” The whoie t 
leaves on the mind of the careful reader 


the impression that had it not been for 


the “condition” the president would 
ladly have escaped the discussion of the 
“theor ye 


The apchitent having done his duty tha 
democratic leaders of the house prepared 
to do their part. It is a known fact that 
alarge number of the democratic: mem- 
bers shrunk even more than the president 
from opening the tari! question. - For. 
tunately, however, real democrats, like 
Mills, Carlisle, the two Breckinridces 

and others were in control of the party's 
policy in the house, and they determined 
that the now inevitable bill should be 
framed on correct lines, however mod- 
erate its provisions. 
“condition” rather than a “theory,” and 
the condition was. the presence in their 
party of several nominal democrats in fult 


cerming a projective: tariff. Everything 
that could be yielded was yielded to con- 
cihate these men, and finally a a measure 


all who even pretended fo auy belief in 
the traditional principles of the demo- 
evatic party. Iniis details the measure 
was moderate to a fauit, but in principle 
it antagonized the protectionist theory. 
Then hegan the ¢ 
house. At ence the “condition” was to a 
large extent lest sight of, anc both par- 
ties found themselves plunged into a hot 
disenssion of the “theory” sf. protection. 
All attempts to conceal this fact were 
soon abandoned.” Mr. Butterworth’s 
declaration on- behalf of the republicans 
that the contest was not over the details 
of turif! revision, but one that arose. out 
of an “irreconcilable difference” between. 
the two parties “us to the wisdom and 
justice of bas protective system” was met 
by Speake i Carlisle: 
democ ae with the assertion that the 
convest Was.2 fundamental one “betwee 
those who believe that the power of taxa- 
tion should be used for public purposes. 
only . . . and those who believe that 
itis the rightand duty of the government 
to promote certain prise . enterprises 
wml increase Lie profits of those enueged 
in them” through the exercise of its tax- 
ing power. The issue was thus clearly 
and uamistakably joined, and that i issue 
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Very nren whose, 


But lavine de- 
termined to act, he proposed to solve the 


justly de-. 
served the spoilsmen’s sneer'at the quality: 


one of the messazve 


‘They, too, faced a 


sympathy with the republican Views con- 


great debate in the 


Ma ail a 


of exctusion from power 


his message showed. 


was frumed that secured the support of | 


on behalf of the- 
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was not the “condition” of the surplus, 
but the “theory” of protection. 


While the debate was still in progress 
the democratic national convention met. 
The renomination of President Cleveland 
was a forevone conclusion, but the ma- 
chine politicians, who have so long con- 
trolled the democratic national organiza- 
tion, were on band to prevent any clear 
cul declaration of the party's principles 
as expounded by its leaders in the discus- 
sion in congress. They succeeded in 
securing a reaflirmation of the cowardly 
and ambiguous tariff plank in the plat- 
form of 1884, but were compelled to ac- 
cept a clause making the president's 
message the official interpretation of that 
plank. In so doing they unwitiingly 
helped their opponents by authorizing an 
interpretation of the platform of four 
years ago that partially wipes out 
a@ discraceful blot on the party.s other- 
wise anbroken tariff record. The victory 
of the reformers was made even more 
complete by the convention’s endorse- 
ment of the principles on which the Mills 
bill, then pending, had been drawn. Thus 
far, a contest into Which the democratic 
party had been reluctantly driven by the 
force of circumstances had, from a timid 
beginning, broadened more and more into 
aconfiict of principles such as dignifies 
political parties and justifies their exist- 
ence. The Mills bill passed the democratic 
~ house and was flung aside by the republi- 
can senate and the discussion so well be- 
gun in congress wus transferred to the 
stump. 


Now began the era of political manage- 
ment. The machine men who had sought 
to control the St. Louis convention suc- 
ceeded in retaining their grip on the na- 
tional cominittee. The blunder of Issd 
was repeated. Then a campaign in be- 
half of Hancock was committed to a Til- 
den committee. Eight years iater a cam- 
piign against protection wus committed 
to acommittee dominated by protection- 
ists. The immediate result was alarm 
and timidity. Despite Carlisle's bold ac- 
ceptance of the challenge of Butterworth, 
the mational committee was _ foolish 
esough to seek to conceal from the peo- 
ple the fact that the real issue was the 
indefinite con.iinuance of the protective 
policy. In newspapers under the control 
of the national committee the president's 
declaration that “It is a condition which 
confronts us—not a theory,” was paraded 
in bold type. Such newspapers insisted 
that the democratic party was not op- 
posed to the protective idea. Thev sought 
to denude the contest of principle and 
reduce it to insignificance by showing 
that the reduction proposed by the Mills 
bill would not average over five per cent. 
One such paper even went so far as to 
garble the speeches of leading democrats 
and to cut out radical utterances that had 
called forth enthusiastic applause, in 

rder to conceal the issue. Ata county 
democracy mass meeting held in Cooper 
institute Senator Gray of Delaware made 
the principal speech, and he is thus re- 
ported by the Herald: 

You have been told that thetariff is so intri- 
e@ate that a plain man cannot understand it. 
Who are telling you this# Those who are 
taking the money out of your pockets would 
be glad to have you think so. (Applause.) 
If it is intricate, then, in God’s name, let us do 
away with it altogether and havea system 
we tan understand, (applause) and that we 
will know all about. (Cheers.} 

Do the interruptions by applause and 
cheers of so radical a free trade utterance 
indicate that the national committee was 
right in supposing that such declarations 
would scare workingmen? Yet this isthe 
way in which the Star, then controlled by 
employes of the national committee, un- 
der its close and immediate advice, pre- 
tended to report the same part of Sena- 
tor Gray's speech: 

You are told that the tariff was too deep 
for you to understand it The gentlemen who 
tell you that would only be too glad to be 
there themselves to look after it for you. 

There are numevous instances that go 
to show that the national committee, 
while pretending to fear that “free trade” 
talk would alarm the workingmen, de- 
liberately shut their eyes to abundant 
evidence that their pretended fear was 
unfounded, and it is impossible for any 
man familiar with all the facts to avoid 
suspecting that the real solicitude of the 
committee was for the feelings of the in- 
dividual protectionists among its members 
—men whose devotion to protection arises 
from their own immediate pecuniary in- 
terests and not from any such sentiment 
in the communities they pretend to repre- 
sent. 

There are many other evidences of the 
persistency with which the conimittee 
sought to disguise and conceal the real 
issue unmistakably revealed to the coun- 
try by the debate in the house. There is 
no question that they sought to muzzle 
speakers. Iam credibly informed that in 
some localities they circulated the tariff 
plank of 1684 instead of that of 1588, 
Thurman's great speech at Port Huron, 
vigorously attacking protection, was not 
printed promptly, and it was not widely 
circulated. Miserable demagogic © ap- 
peals to the class prejudices of working- 

men were scattered broadcast, and, for a 
little time at least, the hopes of demo- 
cratic salvation v ere based on convincing 
farmers that the success of the repub- 
fican policy of abolishing internal revenue 
taxes would remove the tax on oleomar- 
garine. There was a positive screech of 
delight over the president's retaliation 
message, and men ciose to the committee 
jubilant!y declared that the new issue 
would cause the people to forget al) about 
the tariff. The committee was ready to 
do anything with the tariff question but 
discuss it. 


| Yet what did it all amountio? The 
question discussed before the people was 
that on which Messrs. Butterworth and 
Carlisle so boldly joined issue in the 
house debate. It was the one question 
of the contest, and it would not down at 
the bidding of Mr. Barnum, Mr. Brice cr 
anyone else. In the great commercial 
centers, before bankers and wholesale 
‘merchants, some attention was given to 
the dangers of the growing surplus, but 
before the masses speakers found them- 
selves compelled to atiack the protective 
policy or else concede that workmen 
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oucht to vote for Harrison and protec- 
tion. However a speaker started out, 
before he had spoken many times the 
burden of his argument was against the 
delusion that a tariff on goods enhances 
wages or protects labor. The fisheries 
treaty, the retaliation message, and even 
the sensational Sackville incident, all fell 


flat, and men would listen to noth- 
ing but talk about the tariff. One 


evening, after speaking from a truck, I 
set down and stood among tne crowd. 
The speaker who followed me was hand- 
ed a telegram, which he at once read 
aloud. It announced the dismissal of 
Lord Sackville. It did not produce even 
a ripple of excitement, and a workman 
near me clearly expressed the unanimous 
epinion of the crowd when he exclaimed, 
‘Never mind England or Ireland; let us 
hear about the tariff.” Every man who 
spoke from these trucks, whether he is 
a tariff reformer, a free trader or a single 
tax man, will bear me out in the assertion 
that the crowds thus hastily gathered in 
the streets listened intently to tariff ar- 
gument, and showed an intelligent inter- 
est in every detail of the discussion. 

It was just such debate of the real issue 
before the masses that saved the demo- 
eraue party from a much more disastrous 
defeat. Wherever workingmen, educated 
to think on economic subjects by their 
long struggle against oppression, and in- 
fluenced to no small extent by their 
faniliarity with single tax free trade 
literature, were found in large numbers, 
there the cause of tariiT reform gained 
votes. Such men were not for a moment 
deceived by the stupid attempts of the 
national committee to hide the true issue. 
So far as those efforts had any effect they 
tended to drive workmen to the support 
of Harrison. To them there was in that 
canvass one question of supreme import- 
ance: ‘Does a protective tariff assure us 
better wages than we would otherwise 
gett’ Those who believed it did voted 
against the party that proposed to reduce 
the tanff, and they would have voted 
against it whether the proposal was to 
reduce it seven per cent or seventy per 
eent. If tariff helped them they wanted 
all they could get of it, and thev knew 
perfectly well which purty would give 
them the higher taritl, Every effort by 
the democratic national committee to 
disclaim hostility toward protection mere- 
ly caused such men to believe it had been 
caught in an attempt to injure them and 
Was trying to lie out of it. They dis- 
trusted it all the more on that account. 

Fortunately there is a large body of 
workmen whose observation and ex- 
perience, during years of struggle against 
the class that insists on protection for 
its own special benefit, has caused them 
to doubt the value of the system to wage 
earners. These were the men who listened 
so eagerly to tariff discussions and, in the 
end, they voted for tariff reduction. 
They understood as well as any one the 
silly tactics of the national committee, 
but they were not alarmed, by them. 
Their attitude was that of a mun I once 
questioned as to why it was that he and 
his fellow jurors had givén a manifestly 
just verdict in defiance of an adverse 
charge by an exceedingly stupid judge. 
“Oh,” he answered, “the judge hadn't 
talked five minutes before we saw he 
didn’t know the first thing about the 
case, and we paid no attention to what 
he said.” : 

The democratic national committee 
never understood the first thing about the 
tariff issue as it presented itself to work- 
men. The “free trade” scare did not 
work where they had supposed it would 
be effective, among workingmen in the 
towns, and it did work, apparently, 
among the farmers over whom it was ex- 
pected that it would have no influence. 
Of course many minor causes contributed 
to Mr. Cleveland's defeat. The rage of 
disappointed offlce seekers against his 
civil service policy—a rage fed and fanned 
by Governor Hill and his friends—was 
one important factor in the result in New 
York, Revolt against boss rule in other 
states jeopardized democratic success. 
Bribery and intimidation played a 
not unimportant part, and = yet 
the fact remains that, taking the 
country as a whole Mr. Cleveland failed 
of re-election to the presidency because of 
the failure of his party to educate the coun- 
try up to his views on the tariff question 
ina Single campaign. This is partly due 
to the natural difficulty of uprooting sud- 
denly an error that has not been seriously 
assailed for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and quite as largely due to the 
cowardice and bad faith of the protec- 
tionists who dominated the democratic 
national committze throughout the cam- 
paign. Such being the situation, the 
most interesting political question of the 
present is: “Can the democratic party 
ever carry the country on the issue of 
tariff reform 2’ Personally, I think this a 
debatable question, and I propose to con- 
sider it in the next issue of THe StTanp- 
ARD. Wm. T. CroaspDaLe, 


Up and At It in Detrole, 


DETROIT, Mich.—As to the election in this 
State the results secm to point to a clear case 
of self-sacrifice on the part of the voters. In 
the mining regions of Loke Superior, in the 
lumber regions of the Saginaw and Grand 
rivers, and in the three counties most largely 
interested in wool raisiug, the democrats 
either elected their ticket or showed substan- 
tial gains; while in the counties not supposed 
to be in any way benetited by protection, the 
voters have piled up good round majorities 
for the good of the other fellows, who have 
become educated enough to try and save 
themselves, and the couutry generally, from 
that protection. We are not depressed here. 
The Young men’s democratic club have re- 
organized since election as the Young men’s 
political reform club, pledged to tariff and 
ballot reform, and the free trade republicans 
and independents will probably do likewise. 
Several single tax men belong to the above 
club, aud you may depend upon it that no 
one who has seen the cat here will rest until 
its claws are thoroughly clipped and its tail 


amputated close behind its ears. 
S. G. Howe. 


What Does It Mean? 


That is probably what the man says wko 
receives the postal card which some Toledo, 
Q., single tax man is industriously putting into 
the mails. The card reads like this: 


: Toledo, G., Nov. 25, °83. 
3 THE SINGLE TAX WILL DO IT. 


WHAT WE SHOULD D9. 


A. R. Wynn, Toledo, O.—L think Proféssor 
Hamlin Garland’s suggestions are all good— 
particularly the one about the sticker. I 
would sugeest as an appropriate illustration 
for the sticker two roosters—one crowing and 
the other lying dead—with the inscription 
underneath, ‘Single tax did it. Single tax 
will kill Jand monopoly.” ‘These stickers 
could be used on envelopes, newspapers, 
packages sent out by business men, or in pub- 
lic places, on fences, posts, or the like. I 
want a thousand as soon as they are gat out. 

John Cairns, Hartford, Conn.—I believe that 
the campaign just ended was one of the great- 
est if not the greatest educational campaign 
ever conducted in these United States—an edu- 
cation of a kind that shonld make every single 
tax man feel happy. Already I have met 
eight men who have expressed their sorrow 
for voting the republican ticket. They said 
they thought they were voting for protection 
to American industries, but when I exposed 
the falsity of the whole protective fuke, as 
only a single tax free trader can do, they 
said they saw through the whole thing, and 
would vote for free trade principles next time. 
nd so the good cause keeps making con- 
verts. Iwas surprised to see in THE StTanp- 
ARD that Higgins, the carpet manufacturer, 
had got rid of half bis help since election duy. 
While I was in South Manchester, Conn., a 
few days ago, I learned that Cheney Brothers, 
also, sik manufacturers of that place, had 
got rid ofa considerable part of their help 
since election day. On the afternoon the 
news reached South Manchester of Harrison's 
election the: works were stopped for three 
hours. <All the operatives thought that of 
course they would be paid for their lost time; 
but they were mistaken. When one of the 
girls, Whose house I happened to be visiting, 
eame home, she was very much chagrined. 
She had been “docked” thirty cents, ten cents 
an hour for the three hours lost. She was 
doubtless more chagrined later on when the 
number of operatives was cut down. 

Henry Sterling, Detroit, Mich.—1 began 
taiking single tax in the spring of 18s7. I 
always found the subject to be distasteful to 
any hearers. Iwas seldom snubbed, but sin- 
gle tax talk was received with an indifference 
that frequently approached contempt. Never- 
theless taik [must, and talk I did. But the 
tariff agitation changed this completely, and 
there has been no lack of interested Jisteners 
for the last six months. Where I work there 
are about twenty-five voters, and among 
them just three democrats. Not one of the 
democrats pretended to understand much 
about the tariff question, and I had one end 
of the argumentalltomyself. I tried always 
to direct the talk toward single tax on land 
valuesand met with gratifying success. There 


is now scarcely one among my acquaintances 


who would not sign a single tax petition—at 
least on state issues. We need to be thankful 
for the issue the campaign was fought upon. 
It has done us more good then we dream of, 
and we have gained more by democrutic de- 
feat than the republicans have gained by 
victory. 

F. W. Moore, Brooklyn.—What the single 
tax and free trade cause needs is individual 
work. Itisn’t enough for us who are of the 
rank and file, to simply lend our presence to 
the movement, but we must labor to bring in 
hew recruits. We can’t all beleaders and not 
many Would want to be, but every man who 
believes thatthe laboring maa dces not re- 
ceive justice in the distribution of the pro 
ducts of his industry has already pointed out 
to him the duty as well as the grand privilege 
of earnest work. 

It is our work that must count—we who 
have never been heard from; we who are 
poor, with comparatively little time for study 
or speech making. Each man who feels him- 
self in this position can be a power; and the 
work of all together must inevitably sweep 
with rapid strides towards the single tux and 
free trade. The more earnestly we advocate 
this cause the greater becomes our own intel- 
ligence; and the wider and more intensely we 
extend our sympathies the grander and truer 
becomes the solid religious foundation of cur 
character. Let us use every righteous means 
to advance our cause; let our policy be to win 
adherents, not simply to get the best of them 
in au argument; let us incite people to think, 
to study. Now, just after the campaign, 
when we as well as our opponents are still 
warm to the subject, is the time to begin. If 
every true free trader, and a true free trader 
must be a single tax man, would get afew 
friends or acquaintances to meet once a weck 
or once in two weeks to discuss these ques- 
tions, torcad @ little, te get various points 
clear in his own mind as well as that of his 
friends, it would be of immense advantage to 
him personally while it would be sending 
forth shoots in every community and would 
be extending an intelligent appreciation of 
these questions which would be of incalculable 
advantage to the cuuse. 

Let us put our bearts into the work; let us 
antagonize in so far only as it will awaken a 
desire to know more. Nothing perhaps would 
do more to stir a man to thought than to get 


bim to pay a trifle for literature on the sub-. 


jeet—a few months’ subscription to THE 
STANDARD Would do an immense amount of 
evangelizing work—or get him to pay for a 
small bovk er pamphlet; this means practical 
work. Let us not be discouruged and how- 
ever diflident we may feel on account of our 
own lack of knowledge we may feel sure of 
the greater ignorance of those who have voted 
to pay more taxes under the name of protec- 
tion. 

W. B. Steers, Englewood, Ill.—I find that 
Wwe nave advanced the cause of free trade 
and the single tax more than we could have 
possibly done by any independent action, 
Men who would not listen to usa year ago will 
now do so with eagerness. I find that a great 
many of my acquaintances who never con- 
sidered what free trade or protection was 
before, have now come out for absolute free 
trade. 

It would be a grand thing to have a lecture 
bureau in each of the large cities and keep 
agitating and pushing the single tax and free 
trade discussion all we can till 1892. Now is 
cur opportunity. Let us begia at once. 

John B. Young, Beaver, Pa.—I once heard 
aman say that there were more votes in a 
barrel of whiskey than there were in the “Ten 
Commandiments,” and it is evident, from the 
facts and figures stated in THE STANDARD, 
that there are more votesin a barrel of money 
than there are in the whole bible. My opinion 
is, first, that we should work under cover, by 
organization and education, and not show our 
hands at any ballot box in any lecality where 
we cannot carry the county; second, that we 
should have a small newspaper, one-fourth 
the size of THE Stanpanp, that could be fur- 
nished weckly to every reformer at fif ty cents 
ver annum. Such a newspaper could easily 
be pushed up to a half million subscribers the 
first year. The three great monopolies of 
land, money and transportation could be 
briefly discussed in each issue sufficiently to 
put all our men upon inquiry after books, 
pamphlets ard documents, which would give 
then® a sound political education—and this 
would lead to a more extended circulation of 
THE STANDARD and other valuable anti- 
monopoly papers. 

J. G. Galloway, Dayton, 0., Nov. 18.—The 
result of the election has not affected the 
faith of single tax men in tbis region. Right 
onward, straight to the one great idea is the 
watchword, The Dayton Journal, a protec- 


| tion sheet of this city, said the morning after 
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election, ‘“‘We will have to stop and look 
around to account for the large democratic 
gains in this city.” Mr. Williams, candidate 
for congress on the republican ticket, two 
years ago received 1,500 majority; this year 
he gets 415 and if the democrats provided a 
district committee, who would have listened 
to the appealsof workingmen for speakers on 
the wage question, Mr. Houk would have been 
the congressman from the Third district. 

The little village of Miamisburg, twelve 
miles southwest of us has asked for a meeting 
of the free land club in this town, to explain 
the single tax and organize aclub. It will be 
held next Sunday. The club bere has com- 
menced its weekly open meetings and will 
push things. 

Theodore J. Werner, Newark, N. J.—Now 
that time enough has elapsed for us to esti- 
mate the result, it jooks asif the democrats 
had lost the offices, the republicans had 
gained the offices, and the absolute free 
traders had won the fight for the only prin- 
ciple at issue. I have alwavs, ever since I 
became convinced of the falsity of the doc- 
trine of protection, felt that the great ma- 
jority of the men that woufd make the win- 
ning fight for the single tax and real free 
trade in this country would come out of the 
republican party. I see that Mr. {William 
Walter Phelps of this state is quoted as say- 
ing in an interview, that if the republicans 
will adjust the inequalities of the tariff they 
will remain in power twenty-four years, but 
if not, 1892 will see tbem turned out. If the 
G. O. P. will keep at the tariff till they ad- 
just all the inequalities out of it, they will be 
in a fairway to get the fervent thanks of 
single tax free traders. It would take a mi- 
eroscope to see a tariY with no inequalities in 
it. 

E. Norris, Boston.—Our first move should 
be in advocacy of apprepriating land values 
for public purposes. Let the democratic 
party fight the free trade battle, and all join 
in who wish, while the radicals press the 
rightful claims of the government to the 
rental vaiue of lands. 

It can hardly be the proper order to say if 
we, Suciety, can get our just dues we shall 
not need to collect money in any way from 
our Cilizens, therefore we should first drop 
this method of collecting taxes. I shall re- 
gret to see the now really great body of 
single tax men and women of the country 
turned from this great humane issue to that 
of free trade, an indirect issue. The re- 
sources of nature are tied up. They must be 
first freed, that the people may again come 
direct to their great inheritance. We must 
thrust out from our temples the money 
changers who buy and sell that which God 
has designed for a common good to his great 
family. 

Ulysses Tanner, Cannon Falls.—After the 
battle itis in order to rub shins. Ithinka 
great fault of our governmient is the despotic 
power of the majority. I believe the best 
means to obtain perfection of government is 
to havea fair representation of all classes 
and opiuions, in executive as well as judicial 
departments, Therefore, Inow propose: First, 
that we work by concert of action in petition- 
ing the powers that be. Second, that we in- 
sist oD minority representation. Third, that 
we make the principle of the tontine insurance 
of universal application. 


A Good Plan for a Spread the Light Ciub. 


NEW YorRK.—No safe convert is made by 
an hour’s argumentation—thousands hare 
been won by an hour’s careful reading; there- 
fore it is proposed that we organize “spread 
the light clubs” on the following plan: A 
number of the books written by Henry George 
are purchased. A blank is pasted in each 
book on which is printed: 


“SPREAD THE LIGHT CLUB.” 
-—, Secretary, —— st., -—— city. 


This book is the property of the above club. 
We trust tothe reader’s honor to obey the 
conditions upon which it is loaned to him. 

When finished reading this book, please 
fill in the first blank space below with your 
namie and address, and say whether you ap- 
prove or disapprove of the author’s views; 
then transfer the book to a friend with the re- 
quest to do as you have dore—this circulating 
tv be continued auntil ten readers have signed 
their names, address, etc. The tenth reader is 
requested to return the book to the secretary 
of this club. 

This book has been placed in circulation by 

for the Spread the light 
club, 


ate 


Name of reade?, Address. Approve or disapproys 


of this book, 


aeeasectassversee@e Staesovtescosrese@e Boccsccncvesesesovess 


CoPeesssecearessese Sesesasecacsseres@ Meocvceveesesresvisesese 


(And so on up to ten spaces.) 


If vou agree with the doctrines expounded 
in this book and wisb to help propogate them 
communicate With the secretary and he will 
furnish you with all the necessary informa- 
uion. 

Public meetings every evening at 
-street. Informal debate open to all. 


A memorandum should be kept of ail books 
sent out, When and to whom, with space for 
ten names, When the book is returned, enter 
the namesand addresses and send the readers 
tracts and copiesof THE STANDARD until they 
too join in and he)p spread the light of the 
single tax. 

Would aiso suggest that a monthly resume 
of the work done should be sent to THE STanp- 
ARD for publication, Bens. DOBLIN. 


We Spenks as a Coal Miner. 


WEsT WARREN, Mass., Nov. 25.—If there is 
one class of workmen that need free trade 
more than any other, it is the men working 
in the anthracite coal fields. Every right 
thinking man knows that if the tariff was 
abolished coal would become much cheaper; 
consequently poor people would be able to 
buy more of it, with a greater consumption 
there would be a greater demand, which 
would insure to the miner steadier employ- 
ment. That this system of protection pro- 
tects the coal mine owners is shown by the 
millions they keep piling up. It enables them 
to combine and compel their slaves to eat 
to-day what they earn to-morrow, and as 
long as this state of things exi-ts the outlook 
for the miner cannot be very promising. 
Two years ago I was a miner in the state of 
Pennsylvania, and therefore know the 
wrongs the coal producers receive from 
the haads of these protection monopolists—~ 
wrongs from which the slaves can get no 
redress. Their tyranny became so unbeara- 
ble to me that [made up my mind that, sink 
or swim, survive or perish, I would work 
there nomore. And neither I have. It does 
seem strange that workingmen will vote di- 
rectlv against their own best interests by 
voting the “protection” ticket. 

Wx. CHAPMAN. 


— 


About That Club House. 


PROOKLYN, Nov. 26—The suggestion of Mr. 
A. J. Steers is a good one. Let us have a 
single tax club house in New York for a 
starter. If 500 members of a benefit orgaui- 
zation in Brooklyn can build and maintaina 
$25,000 club house, surely the single tax mien 
of the two cities can do more. If Mr. Steers 
will mature his plan, he can get help from this 
city, either on @ teutine or a stock company 
plan. G. W. 


CONCENTRATE ON ONE STATE 


And Raise a Singie Tax School Fund ta 
Support the Work. - 

HonEorYE, N. Y.—That the present plan of 
instructing the people in the siugle tax sys- 
tem is slow aud discouraging, must be evident 
to all, and In my opinion it is largely owing to 
a lack of concerted and concentrated action. 
Would it not be well for our adherents to con- 
centrate all their efforts for a short time on 
some one state, a state showing the least re- 
sistence, a state so small that it would 
be within our mears to give the inhabitants 
of every election district in the state a thor- 
cugh understanding of the principles of tax- 
ation? We could then work asa majority or 
a large minority and would get respect and 
attention accordingly. 

I assume that every believer in this prin- 
ciple of taxation is from the bottom of his 
heart desirous for a speedy trial of the sys- 
tem. Let us then raise a fund tkat shall be 
known as the single tax school fund by ask- 
ing every adherent of the principle to con- 
tribute a nominal sum, say one doullar, this, if 
I mistake not, would raise in the aggregate a 
large fund. Then appoint a board of trustees 
to contro] the fund; this board tu select sume 
State of our union where the conditions such 
as size, closeness of vote, large latitude given 
in the organic law as regards taxation, are 
the most favorable. Then call for volunteers 
from out the ranks of single tax peuple, one 
for each township in the state selected, to 
act as teachers and to be paid from the fund 
their necessary expenses and a small personal 
remuneration; these teachers to be thorough- 
ly examined by the board of trustees or by 
persons appointed by the board as to their 
qualifications and fitness for the position be- 
fore they are sent to their field of labor, and 
then let the attack on that state be made sim- 
ultaneously and earnestly with the full pur- 
pose and determination to make the people 
understand what is wanted. 

To illustrate: Suppose Connecticut were the 
state selected. I1t has i67 townships. 167 
volunteers would be called for and when 
examined ard appointed they would each 
start a classia six election districts of their 
townships, giving one night a week to each. 
Teaching to be rudimentary. All references 
to party politics avoided, and scholars re- 
quested to ask questions. No election district 
class should be given up until the ground 
principles are thoroughly understood. 

I believe that after two months of this kind 
of work ina state like Connecticut a memo- 
rial to the legislature could be circulated that 
would not only bring on a general discussion 
of the principle but its adoption. 

VERITAS VINCIT. 


A Reflection. 
LOOKING BACKWARD, 

Lo, the poor farmer, who, from wilds way 
back, 

Sees in “‘protection,” God; and hears him in 
the clack 

Of the whole mad, monopolistic crew, 

That in his sweat and blood their hands im- 
brue, 

Yet marvel much at his bucolic sense, 

The while they dance and feast at his ex- 
pense. 


Lo, tke reformer of the tariff—bent 

On slight r orm; an undefined per cent. 

And scarce disturbed by smell of nauseous 
fat 

That doth exude from saintly Foster's hat, 

As ‘long the line, among the thieving hive, 

It circulates to purchase—‘‘blocks of five. 


LOOKING FORW AED. 


Hail, the free trader, whose unerring ax 

Hews to the line of truth—"the single tax.” 

No quarter asks, the same to foe denies, 

His motto this—‘‘With thieves no compro- 
mise.” 

Then nail your flag, free traders, to the mast; 

Yield ignorance, monopoly and caste! 


Nov. 25. BR. H. P., Providence, R. L, 


‘* Written Sarkastic.”’ 


SPRINGFIELD, I]].—What blockheads we 
have been with our British free trade no- 
tions, and how the intelligent voters of the 
country have sat down on us; and you with 
your cranky notions on taxation as set forth 
in “Progress and Poverty” and “Protection 
or Free Trade?” have brought us to this pass. 

Now, IThavea plan which, in spite of the 
glamor of British gold, even you must see is 
just the thing forus. Let us abolish all forms 
of taxation, except customs duties, which we 
will make so bigh that they will yield an 
enormous surplus, Then we will divide the 
surplus equally among the people in the fortmn 
of a pension to every citizen, amending the 
naturalization laws so that a foreigner must 
reside twenty-one years ip this country to be- 
comeacitizen. If the tariff doves not yield 
sufficient surplus to give a handsome pension, 
we can levy an export tax, and the thing is 
done. The tariff and export tax are the two 
forms of taxation that the foreigner always 
pays, and so we would be killing two birds 
with one stone. We would keep our, home 
market, and the foreigner would pay our 
taxes. Besides, indolent .persons could live 
on their pensions, and thus leave the work 
for the industrious. 

I think an indepencent party with such a 
platform would sweep the country and bury 
both the corrupt old parties. Of course you 
in your egotism will sneer at it; but the in- 
telligent workingmen of the country that 
don’t belong to any labor ,organizations are 
in accord with it almost to @ man. 

The expenses of maintaining schools might. 
be met by levying a license on saloons in the 
prohibition states; the other states would not 
need any schools. 

I find your STANDARD quite interesting 
(though fallacious). HENRY WALKER. 


A Suggestion to Kuights of Labor, 


WARREN, Pa., Nov. 24—The protected mo- 
nopolists of this country went to work and 
organized a great ‘‘American protective tariff 
league,” and then they poured out rivers of 
their hard earned money ingetting their good 
man Harrison elected president of these 
United States. And why put themselves to 
all this great trouble? Bless you, haven’t they 
already told us why! It was all done because 
these kind hearted gentlemen are so intensely 
anxious to secure to American toilers the just 
fruit of their labor—the exact thing the 
Knights of Labor themselves want! Don’t 
you see? The knights ought to initiate there 
good monopolists into their order and make 
leaders of them; and right off, too. 

A. G. BEECHER. 


The Way to Get at Business Men. 

ALBANY, N. ¥., Nov. 25.—I would like to 
make a suggestion for the new campaign of 
education upon which we have entered. All 
who have ever engaged ia the advocacy of 
real ideas will agree with me that condensa- 
tion—short and pithy argurnents—the crowd- 
ing of much reasoning into a few words—is 
far more effective with the masses than long 
drawn homilies, however eloquent. 1 ama 
busy man myself, with little time to spare, 
and in the recent presidential dispute ad- 
dressed « single brief, unanswerable arsu- 
ment to those whorn I desired to reach, thus: 
Cheap goods mace quick sales; quick sales 
create a demand for more goods; demand en- 
courages production; increased production 
makes more wor’. more work requires more 


nana 5 gleicnion Shostak Z seunp- cen Mame meres 
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Jjnto classes of very rich and very poor. 


men; the more men employed the less com- 
petition for places; the less competition for 
work (the greater scarcity of labur}, the 
hirher wages become. Free materials would 
enable the producer to start the big wheel 
(cheap goods) that would start all the others, 
and once started they must go on indefinitely. 
This little argument, once understood, 
never failed in its effect where the man ad- 
dressed was amenable to logic, and I flatter 
myself that Iwas thus enabled to show the 
free trade tail of “the cat” toagood many 
who bad before imagined themselves invul- 
nerable hich tariffites. Condense, brothers: 
it saves time, labor and the taxing of careless 
and unretentive memories. Joon F. Hart. 


Important Advance in Passnic County. 

Passaic, N. J., Nov. 22.—The effect of the 
two single tax meetings in Passaic during the 
campaign has been very great. Since the tax 
bills were distributed men bave been dise 
cussing them as I never heard them discussed 
before. They are questioning the justice of 
taxing houses and other improvements and 
asking why they sbould pay as much tax on 
one or twoimproved lots asthe speculator 
pays on an acre or more of vacaut but equally 
valuable land. Many havesaid to me, “George 
isright. I never suw itin that light before.” 

I feel safein saying that a few more such 
single tax lectures as the two we have had 
would giveus a strong hold on polities in Pas- 
saic and make us ihe leading party on eiec- 
tion day. Our repubhean paper has not seen 
fit to print o single disrespectful word of the 
cause or those encaged in it since Novem- 
ber 3.) This is something new. 

During the past two or three weeks I have 
beeu trying to find how men of both parties 
feel about the Australian method of voting 


and also about separating the land from the . 


improvements on the assessment roll! and all 


with whom I have spoken are in favor of both. 


and willing to sign a petition. Of course I 
have not consulted specniators. - 

Iam beginning to feel that our defeat will 
hasten the final result. Had Mr. Cleveland 
been elected we could hardly have got the 
single tax in operation soon enough to have 
prevented the hard times whieh seem certain 
to come upon us befure 1892. With the repub- 
licans in power we can go on and secure the 
australian niethod of voting, and get land 
and its improvements separeted on the tax 
list so us to take advantage of the depression 
that protection must bring, to educate the 
masses. Hard times are great edueators, 
Should wages continue to fall and times be- 
come dull about 1802, then, with the Austra 
lian method of yuting and the single tax in 
operation in a few states, ii does seem ag 
though success would be certain. 

0. D. Woon, 


Meeting of the Twenty-secoud District Club. 
New York, Nov. 25.—The single tax men 
in the Twenty-second assembly district have 
formed a permanent cluband have engaged 
rooms at 1,506 Second avenue, where an open 
meeting wil: be held every Thursday evening 
atSp.n. <All single tax men are requested 
tc come and join us in making the association 
a success. ARTHUR FIEGEL, Pres. 
AUGUST SCHULTZ, Sec. 


To Toledo Single Tax ‘Wen. 


TOLEDO, Ohio, Nuy. 22—Toledo sincle tax 
friends please enter into correspondence with 
the undersigned for the purpose of devising 
means for organizing a single tux clubin our 
city. Yours for the right, A. R. Wywy, 

old Huron street. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY. 


As the question of justice to Ireland will 
not be suppressed at the command of tory 
Jandlords, neither will the question of tariff 
reform be silenced at the dictates of monop- 
ches, trusts and petted munufacturers. The 
discussion of it hus only begun.—[Aibany NL 


Y. Argus, 


The way to discuss the tariff question is to 
advocate free trade and direct taxation. Aim 


atthe bul’s eve and a litle above it—sure, 


—(Exeter N. H. Protest, 

To go before the people with free trade on 
every democratic banner, and assure the peo- 
pie that on their account the intention is to 
reduce the protective taruY on manufactures 
as fast and as far as it can be done with safe- 
ty, guided at every step by experience, until 
trade With other nations shail be carried on 
With unrestricted reciprocity, is the winuing 
policy of the future, If the democracy will 
udupt i. —[Uswego N.Y. Palladium. 

Destroy the curse of hiud monopoty, and all 
others must go with it. The coming labor 
struczie nuist proceed upon this line, and here 
will be fouzht the decisive battle for human 
rivhts,—[Dusuque, fowa, Iodustrial Leader. 

That the issue Mr. Cleveland made will co 

on gathering Mymentum and power, we verily 
believe, until four years trom now there will 
be no question about protection being swept 
away.—[Farinington, Lowa, Herald. 
. We believe the democrats would have 
fought a stronger fight had they accepted the 
republican term of reproach as their battle 
cry. They could have suffered nothing worse 
than the Gefeat that apparently befell them 
Tuesday, and they would have Inid) the foun- 
dation for a successful fight four years heuce, 
between the west and south, or producing 
states, under the banner of demucruey, and- 
the eastern, or mcney lending and tax eating 
states, under the banner of organized piracy. 
—[Evunsville, Ind., Courier. 

If labor gets its share ef created wealth, 
why is it that a million men have been on 
strikes and lockouts in this country at one 
tine? Any law restricting the trade of a 
country to its home market must necessarily 
reduce Wages. This paper hus always been 
soundly against the so-called system of pro- 
tection.—{Ruckvillte, Iud., Tribune. 

The issue of tariff reform has come to stay. 
On it there will be no step backward. Its cer- 
tain triumph isamere question of timne.—[New 
Jersey Unionist. 

After Bull Run comes Appomattox; please 
give us the same time between the two that 
the Union generals required and we will 
show you the same result.—{Indianapolis La- 
bor Signal. 


The tariff agitation having been used by us 


to good advantage, we should now go to 
work within state lines for ballot reform and 
for the instruction of the people in single tax 
ideas. —[Deer Park Citizen (single tax). 

Tre election was the voice of the people, 
spoken with emphasis. Bnt in this emphasis 
there are ominous undertones which states- 
manship, in the presence of communisin, labor 
agitations and social perils everywhere, 
weuid do Well te cousider.—[N. Y. Herald. 

Thetariffisa tax. It is a tax that falls 
with special weight upon the masses of the 
pecp.e. Ivisatax that buildsup creat mo- 
nopoiies, and is rapidly dividing this republic 
The 
imposition of this taxis a flagrant abuse of 
the powers of government, and a monstrous 
outrage upon the peuple. S.oner or later it 
must be wiped out,—[fodianapolis Sentinel. 

The fight against the existing predatory 
tariff has now gained an impetus which will 
not be satished with a mere reduction of the 
surplus. Four years hence the fight will not 
be over the surplus, but over the system of 
taxing one man for the benefit of another. 
The democratic party will face the issue 
boldly, and with four years more of educa- 
tion and experience, we helieve that the 


- American people will render the only verdict 


a 
a Senora 


that will stand the test of truth and justice— 
a verdict that will sound the death knell of 
every tax-born monopoly in the republic.— 
(New York Evening Post. 
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IN RHODE ISI ISLAND. 


TWO STRONG MOVEMENTS ON FOOT TO 
SHAKE THINGS UP. 


Gearting Out in Earnest for Ballot Referm— 
A Convention of fufaential Business and 
Professional Men—Single Tax Men ea the 
War Path. Too—Teo Held a State Cone 
ference and Adopt Measures for Thoreagh 
aud Srsrematic Work. 


Preliminary steps for the winter campaign 
for ballot reform in Rhode Island were taken 
at the tirst regular meeting for the season of 
the Rhcde Island ballot reform association at 
Providence, on Thursday evening, November 
15, in room 15 of the Phoeutx building, 129 
Westminster street. There was a good at- 
tendance. 

A committee of three was appointed to con- 
fer with the Rhode Island reform club and 
arracge for ecncerted action of the two 
associations. The reform club is an infuential 
organization of well Known business aud pro- 
fessional men, formed during the presidential 
campaign, primary for the purpose of 
furthering tariff reform, bnt incidentally com- 
mitted to various other reforms, amoug them 
that of the ballot. 

The petition blanks that bad been circulated 
were reported to have been very generally 
signed, Mr. Alfred Dawson, the secretary, 
aunouncing that he personally had obtained 
ever 400 signatures. Jt was decided to pre- 
sent these pe titions to the legislature at its 
next meeting through the representatives of 
the district in which they were obtained. 

Among those who spoke ut the meeting 
were J. H. Banks, a colored democrat, and 
gepresentative in the general assembly last 
year: E. C. Pierce, republican representative 
avd auibor of the ballot reform biil; and Dr. 
Lu. F.C. Garvin, tately demcecratic repre- 
sentative. 

The next meeting of the ballot reform asso- 
ciation will be held at the same place on 

Thursday evening, Dec. 20. 

The votes cast for the new suffra ge amend- 
ment last spring, were counted Nov. 16, and 
its adoption officially declared, so that at the 
ext state election in April, 1889, many for- 
eign born citizens will for the first time have 
the right to vote in Rhode Island. <A total of 
probably about 4,000 voters will pe added to 

‘the voting population by this amendment. 
There Were some doubts expressed as to the 
operation of the registry law under the new 
departure but the supreme court in answer to 
questions by the attorney general, rendered 
a0 opinion Nov. 24 that the. present registry 
law covered the whole matter. 

Thus successfully terminates the equal suf- 
frage agitation in Rhode Island, which has 
had a most interesting history. The Equal 

rights club intend to have a bauquet, Decem- 
ber 6, at the Central hotel in Providence, to 
celebrate this victory, aud to formally dis- 
band as ap organization, now that their aims 
fave been realized. The members, however, 


gave all entered the new reform organiza- ‘ 


tions, so thatthe era of agitation for them 
has not yet closed. It will be apparent then, 
that with an increased vote and with bal- 
lot reform secured in the near future, the 
facilities for political agitation will be much 
g£reater in this state thun ever before. 


And while we are thus active for electoral 
reform, we are not allowing the single tax 
ideato siop. A conference of enthusiastic 
believers was held in Providence on Friday 
evening, Nov. 16. The large attendance gave 
gratifying evidence of the strength of the 
idea in Rhode Island. Old men as well as 
young men traveled through the rain from 
ail sections of the little state to be present, 
one enthusiastic participant having come a 
distance of forty miles.: 

The meeting was organized by the election 
of Dr. William Barker as chairman and 
Robert Grieve as secretary. 

The proceedings were remarkable for that 
earnestness which characterizes a Methodist 
gataering when “the spirit is moving.” 

After some discussion it was resolved to 
adopt the name of the Rhode Isiand single 
tax association, and to hold auother meeting 
on Friday evening, November 23. Messrs. 
J.cuis Kranz of Providence, Dr. L. F. C. Gar- 
vin of Cumberland, and Edward Barker of 
Pawtucket, were appointed a committee to 
perfect organization and report at the next 
mectiug. <All present, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, at once joined the new organization. 

in the discussion many interesting facts 
were brought up, and as to “plans of cam- 
paign” preference seemed to prevail for the 
sirculation of a petition to the tegislature in be- 


- Dalf of the single tax and for the holding of 


public mectings at which men could be in- 
etructed. 

Among those who addressed the meeting 
were iobert Grieve, president cf the 
Pawtucket single tax club; Mr. David Har- 
rower of Wazkefield, a manufacturer and eu- 
thusiastic single tax men; and Hon. James 
Charles Monaghan of Providence, who has 
United Siates consul to Mannheim, Germany, 
for the past four years. Mr. Monaghan said 
events Were so shaping in Germany “that the 
land question must soon bea great national 
assue there. He suid, furthermore, that he 
had been a believer in Mr. George’s plan for 
years and his residence in Germany had gone 
to strenothen his belief, and also to show. him 
clearly the absurdity of the protectionist cry 
of pauper labor. 

Mr. Thomas Corsearden of New Britain 
madea telling speech. Mr. Corscurden was 
elected cn the democratic ticket to the lecis- 
lature at tne last election, though the fact 
was generally kuown that he was a “Heury 
George crank.” He delivered a lively speech 
that made thicgs bubble over with merri- 
ment and enthusiasm. 

At the second meeting on Friday even- 
tng, ‘November 5, there was even a larger 
attendance than at the former .meeting. 
The commitiee on organization reported a 
constitution and hy laws, which were par- 
tially adopted. The following officers were 


Afr ° 


elected: President, Dr. Wm. Barker; vice- 
presidents, John Francis Sinith of Provi- 


dence, Dr. L. F. C. Garvin of Lonsdaie and 


David Harrower of Waketieid: secretary and 


treasurer, George DPD. Liddell. The next 
meeting wil] be held at the same place on 
Thursday evenmz, Nov. 20, when the orgav- 
wation will probably he perfected. 

Gur mev are thoroughly in earnest, and 
may be relied on for good work during the 
winter. ROBERT GRIEVE. 


The Twe Kinds of Slavery. 


Horcuixnson, Kansas.—Thirty years ago 
the slaves were negroes, bought in Africa 
from some petty king of that country. They 
were brought over to this country and sold 
for about a thousand dollars per cupita, 
mosily to cotton planters who built houses 


for them to live in, furnished them food and. 


clothing and medica! aid when sick. They 
cared tor the uged and infirin. The slaves 
worked mostly out of doors in the good air, 
and were not overworked. They were 
taught something of the Christian religion 
and encouraced to hold religious meetings on 
Sundays. The owners hud an interest in 
thety welfare. and inuuy of ticir owners were 
food, pious, Christion centlenien 

Sluves now are mostly white people, 
brought from Jreland, Italy, Hungary, Po- 
dand and other European countries, They 


are induced to come here by advertising this 
country asthe land of freedom. Agents in 
those countries post bills offering great in- 
ducements to ali willing to emigrate. 

When they arrive here they are not sold 
but turned loose where they can find nothing 
to do and nowhere to live but in the streets. 
They wander about until they get tired and 
hungry, and are glad to hire for wages — 
hardly sufficient to enable them to live, to go’ 
into the coal mines or into dusty factories to 

run looms or sewing machines.) They work 
long, tedious hours for wages that do not 
elothe, shelter and feed them as well as the 
negro slaves fared thirty years ago. 

They sell themselves every four years to 
politicians, some of whom are pious Chris- 
tian gentlemen, teachers of Sunday schools, 
Icaders of prayer meetings and muin props in 
the Christian churches. These men buy them 
(for four years) at from two to ten dollars 
per capita onelection days. It is said that 
the pious John Wanamaker of Philadelphia 
invested $200,000 in these slaves on the sixth 
day of this morth. 

The purchaser often turns his slave out of 
doors, takes uo interest in him when hungry 
or naked, gives him no attention when sick, 
makes no provision for the infirm or aged, 
works them seven days in the week “and - 
fifteen hours per day. 

The main cause of this latter kind of 
slavery is that the natura) opportunities for 
waking a living are nearly all monopolized 
by the rich who are holding them out of use 
to enable them to catch and hcid those fel- 
low beings, deprived of these natural oppor- 
tunities, in slave oe J. G. MALCOLM. 


AN AMERICAN EVICTION. 


Mens, Women aie Children Driven From. 
Their Homes iv lowa at the Begine 
ning of Winter—Heart Rending Scenes. 


“Iv is not necessary to go to Ireland to wit- 
ness the barbarism of evictions,” says the 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, correspoudeut of the New 
York Times, aud then he proceeds to givea 
detailed account of the eviction of some 
settlers 30 miles south of Fort Dodge. The 
title to the lands on which they had set- 
tled is somewhat doubtful, as they are part 
of a grant to wu navigation company which 
never ‘did what it azreed to do in payment 
for them. Court decisions, acts of congress 
and acts of the Iowa legislature have helped 
to throw more doubt on the matter and the 
settlers thought it safe to locate on the lands. 

But recently there appeared a man who 
held the title by inheritance from another 
man who held it by purchase from another 
man who was one of the stockhoiders of the 
company that didn’t do what it agreed to do. 
And this claimant has enforced his title ina 
summary manner. A United States marshal) 
and posse of six men armed with Winchester 
rifles and revolvers and certain writs came 
down on the unhappy settlers last week and 


turned them out in the most ap 
proved Hibernian fashion. The settlers 
were smali farmers who had = occupied 


their places for trom tive to thirty years. 
Furniture aud household govuds were dumped 
out of windows; ftarm machinery was scit- 
tered on the roads; cattle and poultry turned 
loose to wander off, and human beings, 
American citizens, driven from their own 
houses, with winter close at hand. 

One of the farmers was Chance Pigman, 
who had bought his farm from aman named 
DeWitt, who in turn had paid $1,800 for 
it. This Pigman had a comfortable two-story 
house, a stable, grunury, corn crib and the 
appurtenances of a well kept farm. When 
the posse approached, Pigman said: 


“Can’t you move some onc else and give us a 
day to get ready? Ihave gota little. boy Pve 
had to set up with two nights. He’s croupy. 
Im afraid iv’ll kill him to curry him out in the 
cold.” 

He wert on to say that he had four children 
and one of them was a six weeks old baby. 
The marshal had already been in the house 
and looked into the condition of the family, 
with a view to the removal. He shook bis 
head in reply to the farmer’s urging. ‘We 
can’t helpit,” he said; “‘we’ve ggt to move you 
off the place.” 

“Well,” said Pigman, who was a manly look- 
ing young fellow, “there ain’t no use of kick- 
ing, Ireckon.” He began toclimb down from 
his wagon, when his wife, a sprighily woman, 
but still pale from her recent illuess, came out 
to where her husband and the officers were 
talking. “It don’t seem Jike the law would 
uphold moving off people where they are so 
yoorly,” she said, alludiug to the condition of 

erliitle ones. “It seems like they ought to 
let a person Know it.” But vetting no encour- 
agement to tail further she went back to the 
house and commeaced packing her dishes. 
Pigman was soon working as Lard as anybody 
at his own eviction, stopping once in a while 
te comment cu his hard luck. 

Finally the house was clear. 
his wife beld a consultation about where 
they could find sheiter for the meht. They 
finaliy thought of somebody who didn’t live 
on river land, and who micht take them in 
at least for the night. The woman and the 
babies were loaded into the spring wagon, 
and away they went two miies and a half 
through the frosty evening air to find shelter. 

The sun had been down some time, and Pig- 
man’s figure looked dim as he stalked away 
through. the brush to watch over his house- 
hold zoods seattered along the roadside. As 
be was disappearing in the twilight he turned 
and ma choking voice said, “I don't blame 
you boys, but it looks bud fora yood man to 
be set out this way ina big free country like 
this.” 


Pigman and 


Thesort of Lawbrenkers Protection Breeds. 
Lewiston Journal. 


After a few puffs from his eigar, « Bath 
man who is intcrested in shipping bezan an 
anecdote. “Captain,” said he, “that story of 
yours reminds me of something in about the 
same line in which [ Wus interested. A. friend 
of mine, who was master of a larve ship, 
promised be would bring me home some ex- 
cellent liquor on the next voyage he mide, 
und he accompanied the promise by the boast 
that there would not be any duty paid on it, 
either. Well, I bad not. thought much about 
the matter until one dav Lnoticed in a Bos- 
ton paper that the ship ‘bad arrived in port. 
But the next day’s issue of the same paper 
contained the interesting story of the man- 
ner in which the custom house officials dis- 
eovered that about balf of one of thespare 
spars which the vessel carried was hollow, 
and that, the bole contuined fifteen gallons of 
liquors. Tnever got my five » vallons, and niy 
friend vot four mouths in jail, while the ship 
made the nex <t voyage under the charge of 

the mate.” 

A little, short man now took up the conver- 
sation and sald: “DT remember a pretty neat 
thing once, which was done in this very port 
only a few years ago by the captain of one of 
the shins of the Houghton ficei. He cainc 
across trom Liverpool, and on the voyage he 
treated the sailors unusually well—so well, in 
fact, that when the captain asked twelve of 

them, shortly before going into port, to do 
him a little favor, they readily consented. Tie 
result was tbat when the ship was moored to 
the wharf those tweive sailors walked ashore, 
each with an imported leather shocting coat 
on under his own rough pea Jacket. The cap- 
tain followed them to ) a rendezvous, where the 
sailors divested themselves of the English 
coats. The captain ‘set ’em up’ all around 
several times and parted from lis sailors like 
an old friend.” 

No sooner had this anecdote been concluded 
than another old seacaptain, rich und retired 
now, broke in quietly with, “Yes, that’s a 
good scheme, but it don’t always "work. It 
didu’t when [ tried it, anyhow. You see, I 
was in Enrland and 5 bought a handsome 
shawl for my wife, whe was not with me, 
paviag Ave (Fld) for it. When LT got ito New 
York Lasked the stewardessot the ap W she 
would wear the shawl ashore forme. She 
said she would, and, putting it on, wore it 
over the side and eut of the reach of the ine. 


| 
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spectors. I followed her ashore, but when I 
overtook har, well up town, the hussy refused 
to give the shawl back to me and threatened 
to calla policeman if I attempted to take the 
shawl! from ber. What could Ido? I couldn’t 
prove the shawl was mine, and so I was 
obliged to stand there and see that woman 
wall olf with a $100 shaw! that I had written 
to my wife about. You may believe that I 
never tried anything in that line again.” 

A hearty laugh went round at the captain’s 
expense, and as soon as it died away the mate 
of a large four muasted schooner, now dis- 
ebareiie! in port, spoke up. “Two years ago,” 
said “he, “T “Was mate of a large ship, with 
Captain S—— of this city as master. Iu 
Birmingham, Engiand, one day, we both pur- 
chased silk umbrellas. They were very good 
ones, and we paid $12 aviece for them. We 
came across to New York, and after we had 
been in porta few moments the captain and 
myself started to go ashore. The day before 
1 had removed the cover ing from my umbreila 
and wiped up all the dirt T could find in my 
room to make it look o!d. The captain had 
thought this precaution unnecessary, and we 
started ashore,.f having mine all waving in 
the wind and the captain having his witha 
suk wrapper around it and done up in its orig- 
inal packave as Weill. Aa Inspector stood on 
the wharf, ‘and as soon as we passed him he 
turned and followed us. He stepped up to the 
captain and took hisumbrelia away from him, 
and later in the day the captain was fided $25 
for petty smugghogs. A madder man I never 
saw. 


A Question of Compensation, 
London Democrat. 


A womiao was charged before the magis- 
trate at Westmiuster with bavioz stolen a 
cloth dress valued at £5, which she had sub- 
sequently pawaed for lis. The owner of tbe 
dress not wishing to press the cure, tbe 
woman was discharged. The question then 
arose, who was to have the dress? The macis- 
trate directed that it should be given back to 
lis megbtful owner. “But why,” asked the 
pawnbroker, “should I lose all the money?” 
“You will huve to give it up,” said the magis- 
trate, “it is a risk pawnbrokers run. The 
pawnbroker thought it very hard that be 
should be made to restore the dress 
Without compensation. Yet the dress was 
undoubtedly the property of the lady 
from whom it was stolen, and the hee 
having no title, either moral or industrial, 
it, and no right to dispose of it, could a 
give the paw nbroker a right to keep it. Peo- 
ple who in past times have bought Jand, or 
bave lent money on !fand, ure in precisely the 
same position. The laud bas been stolen 
trom the people, and thé thieves cannot 
transfer to others what they have not them- 
selves, a Valid uitleto. The agitation for land 
restoration is now widely advertising the 
fact that the people are the real owners of 
the land. and those who in the future buy 
land will be acting exactly like a pawnbroker 
who should take goods in ‘pledge “well know- 
ing,” or, at least, having a reasonable suspi- 
cion “that they were stolen.” In any case, 
the land must be restored to its true owners, 
ihe People: To talk of compensation is ab- 
surd. 


ELECTORAL REFORM. 


The threatening peril to the republic lies in 
the debauching of its voters by the corrupt 
use of money. The evil has grown rapidly 
of late years, and has now attained such gi- 
gaptic proportions that a remedy must be ap- 
piied at once or it will be too late.—[Cleve- 
Jand Plain-Deuwler (dein). 


No fair minded man and believer in the 
sacredness of the ballot, will deny that re- 
form is very necessary, and no election takes 
place but there are abundant evidences on 
every band that the sooner sorne reform can 
be had, the better for the country.—[Big 
Rapids, "Mich., Herald. 


Other devices may be hit upon, but the main 
thing to be achieved is the secrecy of the bal- 
lot. That point attained, the system of 
bribery would languish rapidly.—(Newark 
Evening News. ° 

Election reform is the question of the hour 
in Indiana.—(Indianapolis Sentinel. 


So long as the ballot is open to the influence 
of the political thugs and heelers of election 
day, there can be no such thing as an honest 
expression of the will of the people. The 
secret ballot must come, and the Argus insists 
that Representative-elect Lacy shall do every- 
thing in his power to bring it about.—{Clin- 

ton, ‘Jad. argus. 


Until our elections are made a registry of 
the honest sentiments of electors, instead of, 
as ab present, a mere contest of boodle, it is 
useless to Lope for or work for other great re- 
forms. We. will get honest legislation and 
pure government when we get honest elec- 
tions, and uct befor e.—(Indianapolis Sentinel. 


The unprecedented employment of money 
for the purchase of votes by the republican 
party at the receut election, uot only in the 
cities but throughout the rural districts in the 
doubtful states, bas civen a boom to the Aus- 
tralian electoral system, which provides the 
Most complete safeguard against this species 
of corruption. Politicians ‘will not buy a pig 
in a poke.—[Paterson, N. J., Guardian. 


Voting is everywhere more or less vitiated 
py illegitimate influences, such as intimida- 
tion, political trades. and bribery. To these 
evils only pre ene und punitive measures 
can be applicd. Ti isost effective means of 
prevention is some turm of regulation for dis- 
tributing and receiving ballots which shall 
preclude their mentale ties by political 
workers and insure sevrecy in depositing 
them.—[New York Times. 


Ballot reform is one of the necessities of 
the immediate future in this country. Itisa 
necessity, to stop the purchase of votes. The 
ballot inust be secret, the voter must be re- 
moved from al! chances ef being averlouked 
and watched when depositing his vote, So as 
to take away ali motive for the purchase of 
votes.—[Tcledo Biade (rep.) 


‘he mind of the country is moving in tke 
matter of electoral reform, and it may be 
accepted as certain that an improved method 
of securing a free ballot and a fair count will 
he adopted hberore long in every State of the 
Union.—(Brooklyn Standard Uaioe (rep.) 

The democrats of Indiana are thoroughly 
aroused on the question of ballot reform. 
They demand radical action upon the subject 
from the new legislature, and we think they 


Will not be disappointed. —~{lndianapolis Senti- 
vel (dem). 


It is said that Governor Hovey will recom- 
mend the Australian system of voting in his 
first message to the legislature. This is suffici 
ent to entitle the newly elected governor to 
the respect and hearty support. of all rood 
citizens. Let the people “spot” every member 
of the legislature who refuses to vote for the 
bill. and give’ bim to uuderstand that bis 
bume is Dennis when he asks for further 
political preferment.—[Weekville, Ind., Tri- 
bune (dem). 


The agitation for ballot reform in New 
York, to which the Post has repeatediy called 
attention, appears to be growing rather than 
diminishing in streneth with the continued 
consideration of the subject.—{Bostcen Post 
(den). 


There was no opposition to it (the Australian 
system) in this state two years ago that was 
not democratic. Now that the Free Press has 
changed from bitter oppositon to advoeacy, 
or at least tolerant consideration, the demo- 
cratic opposition next winter, when it will 
uguin be considered, will, we trust, be consid- 
erably modified. But in any event, we con- 
tidently expect the bill to become Jaw. this 
winter, as democratic opposition in the ap- 
proaciing legisiature will uid rather than re- 
tard any measure.—{Detroit Evening News 
(ind). 

Just now the press with one accord and 
without regard to party is declaring that 
Indianit isin need of and must hive a new 
clection flaw. Your by vear our elections are 
growing niore aud more corr upt, and tbe per- 
petuity aud purity of the government de- 


mand hercic is are afayette, Ind., 
Journal ~ ad 


AMONG THE SIBERIAN EXILES. 


The Penalty for iiportuie Pernicious 
Books—A Magozine Editor in Exile. 
The Century Magazine. 

I inet in Tomsk, for the first time, political 
exiles who had taken part in the so-called 
‘“‘propagunds” of 1872-75; who had been ban- 
ished by sentence of a court, and who mizht 
fairly be called revolutionists. They did not 
differ essentially from the admiuistrative ex- 
iles in Semipalatiusk, Ulbinsix and Ust Kame- 
nogor sk, except that they had been longer in 
eXile, and had bad a much wider range of ex- 
berieace. One of them, a bright and ‘talented 
publicist about thirty- -tive years of age, named 
Chudnofski, told me that he was arrested the 
lirst time at the age of nineteen, while in the 
university; and that he had been under police 
surveillance, in prison or in .exiie nearly all 
his ife. He was held four years and three 
monihs in solitary confinement before trial, 
and spent twenty months of that time ina 
casemate of the Petropavlovsix fortress. Fer 
protesting against illegal treatment in that 
great state prison, and for insisiiug pertina- 
ciously upon his mght to have pen, ink and 
paper, in order thas. be mizht address a com- 
plaint to the minister of the interior, he was 


ticd hand and foot and was finally 
put into a strait jackei. He thereupon 
refused to take food, und starved him- 
self until the prison surgeoo  report- 


ed that his condition was becoming crit- 
ical. The w rar@pn, Colonel Bogarodski, then 
yielded, and furnished him with writing 
materials, bu6 no reply was ever made to the 
complaint that he drew up. He was fiually 
tried with “the 198,” in 147s, upou the charge 
of importing pernicicus books. was found 
guilby and was sentenced to tive years of 
penal seryitude, with deprivation of all civil 
rights. In view, however, of the length of 
time that be had ‘already been held in soli tary 
confinement while aw aiting trial—four years 
and three months--the court recommended to 
the Tsar that his sentence ke commuted to 
exile in Western Siberia for life. 

Most men would have been completely 
broken dowa by nearly five years of solitary 
confinement and seven years of exile; but Mr. 
Chudoofski’s energy and courage Were invin- 
cible. In spite of “the most disheartening on- 
stacles, he compieted his education, and made 
a oame und a career for. himse if even in 
Siberia. He is the authorof the excellent und 
carefully prepared history of the develop- 
ment of educatioual institutions in Siberta, 
published in the “Official Year Book” of the 
province of Tomsk for 1685; lhe has made two 
scientific expeditions to to the Alkai under the 
auspices of the West Siberian branch of the 
imperial geographical society: he has been an 
indefatizable contributor to the Russian 
periodical press; uud his book upon the 
Siberian province of Yeniseisk took the 
prize offered by the Krasnoyarsk city council 
for the best work upon this subject. Mr. 
Chudnofsk: impressed me as a mun who, if be 
had been born in America, might have bad a 
career of usefulness and distinction and 
might have been an honor tothe state. He 
happened to be born in Russia, and was there- 
fore predestined to impr isonment and exile. 

Among the most interesting of the newly 
arrived political exiles in Touisk was Mr. Con- 
stantine Staniukovitch, the editor ind pro- 
prietor of the Russian magazine Diello, whose 
history leave brietly in an articie upon “Exile 
by Administrative Process,” in the Century 
Magazine for September. He was a close and 
accurate observer of Russian social life, « tal- 
ented novelist, a writer of successful dramas 
and a man of great force, energy and ability. 
His wife, who had accompanied ‘him to Siberia, 
spoke Eaglish fluently with the least percepti- 
ble uccent, and seemed to me to be a2 woman 
of more than crdiuary culture and refinement. 
They had one grown ‘dauchter, a pretty,.intel- 
ligent sirl seventeen or eishteen years of age, 
as Well as two or three yousger childyen, and 
the whole family made upon us an extremely 
pleasant impression. Some of the most de- 
lighttul eveuings that we bad in Tomsk were 
Spent in their” cozy little parlor, where we 
sometimes sat until long after midnight list- 
ening to duets sung by Miss Staniukoviteh 
and Prince Kravotkin: discussing Russian 
methods of government and the exile system, 
cr comparing our impressions of London, 
Puris, Berlin, New York and San Preneised, 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Staniukoviteb had trev 
eled in the United States, and it seemed nota 
little strange to find in tbeir house in Siberia 
Visiting eards of such well know n American 
officers as Captain James B. Eads and Cap- 
tain Johu Rodgérs, a photograph of President 
Lincoln and Indian bead and birch bark work 
in the shupe of slippers and tuy ecauoes 
brought as souvenirs from Niagara Falls. 
We had not expected to tind oursely es linked 
to political exiles in Siberia by such a multi- 
tude of commen experiences and memories, 
nor to be shown in their houses such familiar 
things as bead embroidered moccasins aud 
birch burly watch pockets made by the Tona- 
wanda Indians. Mr. Staniukovitek was 
struggling bard, by means of literary work, 
to support bis famiiy in exile; wud his wile, ; 
who was an acecmplished musician, aided 
him as faras pessible by giving music les- 
sons. Their term of exile was three years, 
and if the govergguent has not arbitrarily 
added a year or two, they will be free cefore 
the appearance of this article. 

To me perbaps the mest attractive and sym- 
patheue of the Tomsk exiles was the Russian 
author Felix Volkbotski, who was banished to 
Siberia for life in ISTS, upon the churge of 
“belonging to a soviety that intends at u 
more or less remote time in the future, to 
overthrow the existing form of covernment.” 
He was about thirty “Clg bt years of uge ut 
the time ITmade his acquaintance, and wasa 
man of cultivated mind, warin heart, and 
hi¢h aspirations. He knew Euaclish well, was 
familiar with American history and literature, 
and had, { beheve translited mta Russian 
many of the poems ef Longfellow. He spoke 
to me with ereat admiration, I remember. 
of Lous fellow’s “Arsenal at. Sprinetield,” 
and recited it tome aloud. He was one of 
the must winning and lovable men tbat it 
has ever been my good fortune to know: 
but bis life bad been w terrible travedy. 
His health had been shattered by foug 
imprisonment in the fortress of Petrapay- 
lovsk: lis hair was pretnaturely white: 

and when his fave was in repuse there seemed 
tu be an eXpression of p: ‘otuuud meélauucholy 
in his dark brown eves. 1 became intinately 
ace: ininted with bim and very warmly al- 
tached to him; and when I ba de him goou-t bve 
for the last vline cumy returo trom “Raustern 
Siberia in 126, be put his arms around tne and 
Kissed me, and said, “George Ivanoviteh, 
pPiease dowt forget.us! [Tn bidding vou coud 
bye, I feel as if something were coinge out of 
my life that would never again come into it.” 

Since mv return to America I have heard 
from Mr. Volkhofski only onve. He wrote me 
iast winter a profoundly sad and touching let- 
ter, nn which he informed me of the death of 
his wife by suicide. He bimsel? bad been thrown 
out of employ ment by the suppression of the 
liberal Tomsk newspaper, the Sthertan Grzette, 
and bis wife, Whom L remember us a pale, 
delhcate, sad faced Woman, twenty-five 
or thirty years of age, bad tried to help 
him support their family of voung children 
by giving private lessons and by taxing in. 
sewing, Anxiety and-overworic had finally 
broken down her health: she had beeuice au 
invalid, aud ina morbid state of mind, brought 


on by unhappiness and disease, she reasoned 


berself into the belief that she was an ineum- 
brance, rather than a help, io ber husband and 
her children, and that they would ultimateiy 
be better off if she were dead. A hittie more 
thas uw year ago she put an end to her unhappy 
life by shooting herself through the head with 
wpistol. Her husband was dev “otedly attached 
to her: and her death, under such circumstan- 
wes and in such a way, was a terrible blow to 
nim. In bis ietter to me he referred to a copy 
of James Russell Lowell’s poems that I had 
caused to be seit to him, wud said that in 
reading ‘After the Burial” he vividly realized 
for the first time that grief is of no nation- 
ality; the lines, although Written by a be- 
reaved American, eXpressed the deepest 
thoughts and feelings of a bereaved Russian. 
He sent me with his letter a smail, worn, 
leather mateh box, which had been given by 
Prinee Pierre Krapotkin to his exiled brother 
Alexander, whiel the latter bad feft tu 
Volkhotski: ane which Vedlkhofski had in turn 
presented to his wife a short tine before her 
death. He hoped, he said, that it would have 
some value to me, on account of its associa- 
tion with the lives of four political offenders, 
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allof whom I had known. One of them was 
a refugee in Londen, another was an exile in 
Tomsk, and two had escaped the jurisdiction 
of the Russian government by taking their 
own lives. 

I tried to read Volkbofski’s letter aioud to 
my wife; but as lL recalled the high character 
and lovable personality of the writer, and im- 
agzined what this last blow of fate must have 
been to such a man—in exile, iu broken health 
acd with a family of helpless chi:dren depead- 
ent upon him—the written lines vanished in a 
mist of tears, and with a choking in my throat 
i put the letter and the little mateh box aw ay 

The Tsar may whiten the hair of such men 
as Felix Volkhofski in the silent boom proof 
casemates of the furtress, aud be may send 
them in gray convict overcoats to Si beria: but 
a time will come, in the providence of Ged, 
when theic pames will stand higher than his 

en tbe roll of history, and when a record 
of their lives aud sufferings will be a source 
of heroic inspir oo toall Russians w ko love 
liberty and their country 

In the city of Tomsk we began to feel for 
the first time the nervous strain caused by tne 
sight of remeciiess human misery. Our sourney 
throue h southwestern Siberia and the Alix 
had been off the great exile route; the politi- 
cais whose acquaintance we had made in 
Semipalatinsk, Ulbinsk, and Ust Ramenogorsk 
were fairly weil treated and did not seem to 
ve suffering: and it was not until we reached 
Tomsk thal we were brought face to face 
with the tragedies of exile ‘life. From that 
time, however, until we recrossed the Siberian 
frontier on our Way back ta St. Petersburg, 
we were subjected toa nervous and emotianal 
strain that. was sometimes harder to bear than 
cold, hunger, or fatigue. One cannot witness 
unmoved. such suffering as We saw in the 
‘‘bologans” und the hospital of the Tomsk for- 
w ardins prison, nor can one listen without the 
deepest emotion to such siories as we 
from politival cxiles in Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk, 
Irkutsk and the Trans Baikal. One pate, sad, 
Gelicute Woman, who bad been binistied to 
eustern Siberia. and who had there gone 
down into the valley of the shadow of de: ath, 
undertook ane night, T remnember, to. ae 
to me her experience. I couldsee that it wi 
agony fer berto live over in narration che 
sufferings and bereavements of ber tragic 
past, and I would - tadly have spared her 
the self-imposed torture, but she wasso de 
termined that the wor!d should know throuch 
me what Russians endure before they be- 
come terrorists, Ubat she nerved her seif to 
bear it, and between fits of hulf-controlied 
sobbiu,, during; Which I could only pace the 
tloor, she told me the story of her life. lt 
was the suddest story I have ever heard. 
- After such an interview as this with a heart 
broken woman—and [I had many such—lI 
could neither sleep nor sit still; and to the 
nervous strain of such experiences, quite as 
much as to hardship and priv ation, Was at- 
tributable the tinal breaking down of my 
health and streneth in the Trans-Baikal. 

In Tomsk, aud during our journey from 
that eity to Irkutsk, we had for the first time 
a satisfactory opportunity to study the life 
of Siberian exiles op the road. Marching 
parties of convicts three or four hundred 
strong leave Tomsk for Irkutsk weerly 
throughout the whole year, and make the 
journey of 1040 niles in about three months. 
Etapes, or exile station houses, stand along 
the road at intervals of from twenty-five to 
forty miles; and at every etape there is a 
“convoy command” consisting of u commis- 
sioned officer known as the ‘‘nachalnik of the 
convoy,” two or three under officers, and 
about forty soldiers. As the distance from 
one etupe to another is too great to be walked 
in-u-single day by prisoners in lee fetters, 
buildings known as ‘‘poloo etapes,” or “half 
etapes,” have been constructed midway be- 
tween the true etapes forthe shelter of the 

convicts at night. These half-way houses are 
geuerally smalicr than the regular etapes, as 
well as Somewhat diferent from the latter in 
architectural plan, and they have no “convoy 
commands.” Murching parties are expected 
to make about 500 versts, or 330-miles a month, 
with 24 hours of rest ev ery third day. If a 
party leaves Tomsk Monday merning, it 
reaches a polooeltape Monday night, arrives 
at the first recular etape Tuesday nie ht, and 
rests in the latter allday W ednesday. Thurs- 
day morning it’ resumes its Journey with an- 
other convoy, Thursday night it spends in the 
second polco-etape, Friday night it reaches the 
second regular etape, und Saturday it again 
rests and ch: Inges convey. In this way the 
party proceeds ‘slowly f form: D ts, resting one 
day out of every three, und ci anzing couvoys 
at every other station. Each prisuner receives 
live coats a day in money for his subsistence 
and buys food for himself from peasants along 
the rend who make a business of furnishing it. 
The dress of the exiles in suimmer cons 
a shirt, and a puir of trousers of 
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course gray | 


linen, square foot wrappers of the sanre mia- 


terial in lieu of stockings, | low shoes or slippers 
catled *kottee.” jeatber ankle guards to pre- 
vent the leg fetters froin chatine ~ visuriless 
Glengarry cap. and a iomg. 4 JOaL. 
The dress of femaie canvicis: ts tue sume, ex- 
cept that a petticoat tekes thie piace of the 
trousers. W emen in dchiidren who veiuntarily 
wecompany relatives ta Siberia are permitiied 
to wear tbeir own clothing, and to carry sey 
erally as much bascace us can be prtiutoa 
two-bushe! bag. No distinction is 
tween common convicts.and political convicts 
except that the latter, if thevare nubles or he- 
long to one of the priviiesed classes. receive 
seven aud a half cents u day for their subsist- 
ence instead of five, and are éarried ia telegus 
instead of being forced to witin. 

Up to the year 1883 there 
tran at the sexes in marciine Gatien: but since 
that tine an attempt been made te for- 
Wardunmarried mare prisouers apart) from 
“family parties, and te incierta in the hirter 
all childrea and tumarricd Women. This re- 
form Lus lessenect somewhat the demeraliza- 
tion resulting from the promiscuous agssecia- 
tion of men, Women and children for months 
in overcrowded ctapes; but toe state of affairs 
is still verv bud, since even “faintiy parties? 
ie large numbers ci depraved men and 

boys. et ee, ae 

STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 

Tf eapitalis the creature of labor, then a 
tax ou capital is a tax on labor. Yet some 
citizens advocate the taxing of all es of 


eapital as a method of reileving the laboring 
peepee dar Rapids, lowa, New Era. 


To tax buitdings, machinery and other forms 
of capital beavily is to disecurage industry. 
To make the taxes on these things light, as 
Mayor O'Brien has dove, is to suumulate uncdas: 
try.—[ Boston Globe. 
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Fecadonn to live without beige taxed for liv- 
ing—frecdom to employ ourselves iu any ce- 
cupation without deluge ey ented by taxation 
—freedom to buy where things we want can 
be bought cheapest i and to sel where we can 
get the highest price, are sume of the inalien- 
able rights at man.—({Pe carsalli, Tex., Sup. 


The poor man is uctibe one who word he 
hurt by the single tax.-(Hamutteon, Oct, 
‘Limes. 

‘The experience gained fromthe: late can- 
vass.of the larul issue has convinced us that 
the demoevratic party would have nolled 
large a vole tur free tradeus 16 did fur tbe 
presicent’s messace interpreted by the Mills 
otll. df thea Mills biliwasa just measnre Tree 
trade is dust. A PEASY E such as the SIilis 
bill willabways fail toesrry a conviction of 
Its justice Uliess sup nisnicnecdl by a promise 
that the ba iy wil nee the principie ti foto. 
—{Pearsall, Tex., Sun. 

In iicissseven manufacturing cities and 
towns in Connecticut, inciucing the metai, 
cotton and wool working centers, the déemo- 
crats Made net gains this y ear of 2,209 votes, 
and in twenty-five they lost 219), showing for 
sixty-two Ayaan a centers a clear “cain 
of over 1,000 votes. These aes demen- 
strate fur tke second manufacturing siate in 
New England the same arasp of correct 
economic principles In. ine clucf industrial 
places that was pointed out ee the first. — 
{Boston Pust. 

One of the historie clections of this country 
is now closed; but the principle involved is 
nok setiled and cannot be settled uniil the 
“protective? feattces of om oppressive taril 
laws shall have been totally ubolisned. We 
are in favor of any party that will abolish 
Souraal. tarifis.—[Alpena, Mich. Labor 

ournal, 
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TQ HELP SINGLE TAX STRANGERS. 


The followilog list contains the names ane 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 


believers wishing to joia in the movement 


niay communicate: 


Akron O-—Jas R Anzier, Wa Allvn street. 

Albany, N Y—Hobert Baker, 173 Madisoa avenue; JC 
Roz hurt, 32 Third avenue. or James J Maboney, secre- 
tary Single Tax Clevelaad and Thurman club, 3 
Myr tle avenue, 

Albainbine, Mon Ter-—W E Brokaw. 

Altcona, Pa—Juseph Sharp, ir, Secretary Single. tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzee, 921 First 
aAVEeRUE. 

Amsterdiun, N « ¥--Har vev Book. 

Amicostia, DO-—Carroll Wo Smith, oiice Anacostia tea 
coniasy, Harrison aint Monroe streets. 

Atalheum, Cal—James i Hassett. 

Anion Chico, N M—Lewis ? Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Onio~A. D Stir ong. 


Ave, N’Y—Homer Sil in. 

Ballston Spa, NY —Bie iard Feeney, bar Milton avenue 

Baltitore, Mu—Jeny W doses, sec Sincte tax feucne af 
Maryland, 25. N Bane street; Jolin ion Pres Henrv 
George club, 415 N Eutaew street; Dr Wm N Bill, 433 
E Baltimore street. 

Baysule, Long Islan, N ¥—Antonio Mo Molina 

Braceville, if—_W en Matthews, seer tare Tariff ce 
form ciub, 

Bradford, Pa~J. C De Forest, secretary Land and laboe 
ctub, 2a Newell place. 

Einchiuupton, NX Y-<FOW Dundon, : Maiden lane. 

Besion, Mass—Edwin M White. 2 dbus street, Chartes. 
ton, JK Roche, 29 Conv erse avenne, Ms uden: Hamlin 
Garland, eimrman Sin: She Tax bi ue, Jamaic na Phin, 

Brooklen, N ¥—J3 Hickiins, 42 Sidney place, president 
Single tax cjuh, 

Burinston, Iowu—dames Love, bcoiseiler, or Richard 
Sper heer, 

Bu: “an ton, Ve—Charies N 

urer. 

Cambridgeport. Mass— Wim Ferd, 

soeretarn Singie ax orgarimal ron 

Canisteo, N Y-Iw Julnsaa PO box: 265, 

Canon City, Col--Frauk P Blike, MP. 

Chamberiain, "Dak—dames Brown. 

Charles Cny, Pow: ae-lre sine Wo Smith 

site Union house. 

Chicago, ti—Firint: Pearson, secretary Land und labor 
eiub NoT,45 La Sable street. 

Cineinnath Ofer David. De Beck, 159 Wes: Ninth 

Share ducers be ws and statione ry store, 272 Vine 

stree 

Clanton, Al 21—O MoMastin or Alex G Dake. 

Clevelind, O—Frank L Carter. io? Carestaut street. 

Cunton, Tnd—L. Bis 2bop, editor Aryus. 

Cehaes NY=-0S Crane 

Coiuurbus, GO--E J Lrackens. presidents Single tax club, 

bate] North High ‘street; Sara FL Caen, correspo: dine 

secrelary, care Edward Eynenian, os 12 Suuth High 

street, 

Cor ea aul, Cal—Jeit A baliey. 

Cramer Hib Camden county. N o--Chas P Johnston. 

Dav nes O—W WK: le, 3 -E Fift strost; J G Galloway, 

"3 Samuel strect. ; 

Denver, Col—Charies G@ Fuck, ehiurmano State execu- 

tive comnts ee Nationa tax re form uss SOCLa TION, NEW 

Tritech wivoek. 

cae che-3 Wo Finehart. 

ncan, 39 Third street 

SRST EOE, 

Diamand Springs, Eldorado county, Cal—J: VV Lazston. 

Duntiurk, 8 Y¥—francis Lake, 

East Cambridge, Nass~—J F Herrington, St John’s Lit 

erarcy Imotihute. 

East Northport, Long island, N Y—J-E Rudyara. 

Fast Rindge, N W—Edvard Tew eu 

Enzabeth, N J--Benjamin Urner. 

Elmunt, NY—Wilain Gerginan, 712 East Market street. 

PrehSurg, Mucs—h D Terry. 

Farnincton, lowa—P, W. Kheekwell. 

Gardger, LU—T S Cumming. 

Glen Cov ey eee Tatand, N ¥Y—Herbert Doromer, 

Giens Faus, N-¥--Join tf Quinan. 

Gloversville, N py np £ Woo a, MED, 

Grand v ieweon-the-Hurdsoa, N ¥—Henry BL Rintom. 

Hiarri » Tex—t J Mets ‘ 

Hariie ston, Neb--7 Tf Fecler. 

Haver hal, Mass—aArthur F Breech. 

Horne. invite, S Y—Geoarge Ee Vat Winkie 

Hots Spin os, "ar K-W Albert Chapman 

flousick Bulls, N E—PS Hammond. 

Houston, Tex-—H F Ring, corporation attorney. 

Huteh inson, Kas—J G Miules stm, MD. 

ion. N Y—Geer fe Smith, PO Hox F2 

Indinapulis, Ind—Herrnuy Kuehn, 14 Talbot. bloc’: of 

LP Custer, member or sinzte tax club. 

Ithacse, 3 YAO Plaut druggist, 5 East State street. 

Janvier, N N g—-5S B Walsh. 

Jursev City, X f—Juseph Dann Jiver, secretary Hud- 

Son eoUUtLy Since tax league, Wo Eee avenue 

Birnsas City, soc thas E Reid. Rey Woodland avenue 

Kingston, N Yotheoore MW Romevo. 

i lapeinebure ru, N Y¥—James Molfann, 

Lonsdale, RI—Dr L. F. Garvin. 

Lestugion, Ky-James Evwin. 

Los Ani reles, Cay—W H Daciee, 30 North Alameda street; 

W oA Cole, 449 South Hil: or A Vinette, P.O box 482. 

Lroc hburg, Va—Ties WHihamson, cor Fitth and Chureh 

streets, 

Lynn, Mass—Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 

strect. 

Madison, Dak—E H Evenson. 

Mananoy City, Pal N Gecker, president Free trade 

curs: Robert Rievardsen. seererare, 

Manistee, Mich—Atvert Waikiey or WR Haih 

Marthoro, Mass—Geo A E Revdolds. 

Marlborough, N ¥—C H Baildon. 

Marr. Tex—J bE Calkiwell, chairimag Ninth congressional 

distriel organizer. 

Massillon, O—Saruel T Wrigkt, 63 West Main street, 
Memphis, Tenu—ik G Brown, secretary Tariff reform. 
ehiih, 53 Mrnlison street. 

Middletown, ou ohn G Hopkins, PO box 530. 
Mildietown, S ¥—Chas H Cuder, PO box MA. 
Minnewnolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Anti-poverty 
sowmiety, 492 WW Frankinn avenne. 

Mt Pieasaat. iew2—A.G Pitcher, 0D, 

Mt Vernon, N Y—Richard Wa ton. 

Murray ville, I—Wiliiam Camm, present Democratic 


. Monainiun, ear manufact- 


116. Norfolk street, 


, wD, office appe 


45 Waterloo street: JP. 
eee Tax reform. as; 


2! £ichteenia st. 


Paty 


shuille, Tenn—P If Carroll, 235 N High. street, secre 
tary American andle ZUM. 
Nepabeeh, Moss—t A Lotirup, 


brah ty 33 Walt Wan NL pawn 


member Hen ry veorge 


strect. 
Newbury, N Y—DJ MNeKav, secretary Single tax club, 
ys, Ure oauway, 

“Yh TY hyv—Josenh I da Senr. wey, 
aque, 2 Ssouthgute street: Will 

BT ieus ey 

Norfolk, Va--Edward & Robdertson, Marine batwk. 
Lady & ad aa Bt Eitsk “he 


1G Jumes, $9 Taylor 


aed Virvinia av enue. 
mc aber Tax reform asso 


WN I-3 ae POPs ist. 
,NJ—E WN lis, Chairgau 
Tax Cievela: nd cumpalsa commit tee, §5 


Passaic county 
orth 


“WwW oVa-—W I Foreman, member of Single 
Pure ucked ie t—Ed ward Barker, 0 Gooding street. 
Peor: t, md Ww avery, 
Pre fea ht, Pa Wr. J Atkinson, 926 Chestnutstreet, 


Ee pre ris sie 214. Chestnut street, secretary 
. ‘. SAS: Chee 
Plar rane Charles BR Hood, PO hox 13. 
By test wipy, Pus Mark F Roberts. 17Zz Carey alley. 

. ree S B Kigren, 48 Stark street, James P 
and street,ar ROH Thampson. 
ie, Se Y—Witham ©) Abra. 
to T-Rebert Grieve, 62. Suttem streat; 
bor Wom Barker, pres. ihode Isjand single tax asso 
‘ austen : 
PulaskhioN Y— OV Harnatric 

nova crnum. 
oSiticer, HLS Penn street; Charies 
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7 Morril! street, 


Le Cherry street. 
Janes G Miasuire, Superior 

Rede os MO filme. 

Tose, PO 20%, Ee: 

i, president. Sinvie tag 
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The Wary of the Protecrionints. 
RLEORG, Mass.—We free traders are de- 
feated. but net discourazed. We have cone 
this much: We bave disturbed the a inser of 
the protectisuists, Whe are already up ta 
their old tricky of cutting dowa wages. In 
tlus town we have @ shop made up mestiy of 
bwedes, asa reward to the American citi- 
zens for voting for protection. This proves 
how much evil men will eudure rather than 
surrender thew prejudices. 
Geo. A. E. REYNOLDS. 
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We are brothers. —[MANnzont 
The widow 1s guthering nettles for her 
children’s dinne ry a opertin med selzneur, del- 
ara fount < in tbe Chiisie-Boouf, hath an 
alehemy whereby le will extruet frem ber 


the third Welt le guiny re 
such an arrangciient 
CARLYLE. 
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Newark, N G-Rev Hugh O Fentecost, 56 Oriental. 


secretary: Single tax . 
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MARKHEIM. 


Robert Louis Stevenson in “The Broen Shaft," Ap- 


pleton, Publisher. 

“Yes,” said the dealer, sour windfalls 
are of various kinds. ‘ome customers 
are ignorant, and then 7 touch aw divt- 
dend on my superior knowledge. Some 
are dishonest,” and here he held up the 
candle, so that the light fell strongly on 
his visitor, *‘and in thaf exse.? he con- 
tinued, “1 profit by my virtue.” 

Markheim had but just entered from 
the daylight streets, and his eves had not 
yet grown familiar with the mingled 
shine and darkness in the shop. At these 
pointed words, and before the near pres- 
ence of tie flanie, hie blinked painfully 
and looked aside. 

— The dealer chuckled. 
me on Christmas day,” he resumed, 
“when vou know that Pam alone iniuy 
house, put ap my shutters, and make it 
point of refusing business. Well, vou 
will have to pay fer that; vou will have 
to pav for my derangement, when f 
should be balanciuz my books; voa will 
have to pax. besides, for a kind of sian- 
mer that Poremark in veu to-day 
very stron gly. 1 ain} the essence 
of discretion, Cand oask no awk- 
ward question; but when a customer 
wannot look me in tie eve, he hasto pay 
for it.” The dealer once more chuckled: 
and then, changing to his usual business 
woice, though stil with a note of irony, 
“You ean cive, as usual, so clear account 
of haw vou came into possession of the 
object 7 he continued, sti your uncle's 
cabinet? A remarkable collecter, sir” 

And the dittle pale, round shouldered 
dealer stood almost on tiptoe, looking 
‘over the top of his gold spectacles, aad 
modding his head with every mark ef dis- 
belief Markheina met his sace with one 
of infinite pity, and a touch of herrer. 

“Phis ime.” said he, *vou are in error. 
f have not come te sel, but to buy. T 
have ne curios 10 dispose oft amy uncle s 
cabinet is bare to the wainscot; even were 
a2. sul intact, Thave done well on the 
stock exchanze, and should more likely 
add to it than othcrwise, and niv errand 
to-dav is simplicity itself, 1 seek a Christ- 
mas present for a lady,” he continued. 
waxing more fluciut. as ‘he struck into the 
speech he had prepared; sand certainly 

J owe vou every excuse for thus disturb- 
ing you upon so smal amatter. But the 
thing was neglected yesterday; IT must 
produce my little compliment at dinner; 
and, as you very well know, x rich mar- 
ringe Is nota thing x to be neglected.’ 

Then followed a pause, during which 
the dealer seemed to weigh this state- 
Meut incredulously. The ticking ef many 
clocks among the curious dumber of the 
shop. aud the faint rushing of the cabs 
in aneur thoroughfare, filled up the in- 
terval of silence. 

“Well, sir.” said the dealer, “he it so. 
You are au old customer after all: and if, 
as you say, vou have the chance of a good 
marriage, far be it from me ta be an ob- 
stacle. Here ix a nice thing fora lady, 
mow.” he went an, “this hand glass—tif- 
teenth century, Warranted—comes from 
guod collection, too; but I reserve the 
wame, in the interests of my customer, 
whe was just like yourself. my dear sir, 
the nephew and sole heir of a remarka- 
ble collector,” 

The dealer, while he thus ran on in his 
dry and bitter voice, had stooped to tuke 
the object from its place: and as he had 
done so, a shock had passed throu:rh 
Markheim, a start both of hand and foct, 
a sudden leap of many tumultuous pas- 
sions to the face. It passed as swiftly as 
atcame, and ieft no trace bevond a cer- 
tam trembling of the hand that now re- 
ewelved the glass. 

“A glass.” he said, hoarsely, and then 
paused, and repeated it more clearly, “A 
glass? For Christmas! purl not!" 

“And why nat erika fa dealer. 
“Why not a class >” 

Markheim was looking upon him with 
an indefinable expression. *-You ask me 
why not’ he said. “Why, look here— 
look in it—look at vourself? Do vou like 
40 see 1l?) Not nor I—nor any man.” 

- The hutle man had jumped back when 
Markheim had so suddenly confronted 
Fim with ihe mirror: but now, perceiving 
there was nothing worse on hand, he 
@huckled. *Your future jJady. sir, must 
be pretty hard favored,” said he. 

“No,” said Markheim, with great con- 
wiction. “But ahout vou. I ask you fora 
Christmas present and veu sive me this— 
this damned reminder of Vears, and sins, 
‘and failies—this hand conscience! Did 
you mean it? Had you a thonght in your 
“auind 2 2 Tellme. In will be betier for vou 
.if wou doe, Come, tell me about yourself, 
hazard a & guess now, that vou are in 
wecrel a Verv charitable man.” 

~The deaier looked closely at his com- 
‘papion. It was verv odd, Markheim did 
‘wot appear to be laughing: there was 
‘something in dis face like un eager 
“sparkle of hope, but nothing of mirth. 

_) “What are vou driving at? the dealer 
‘asked. 

“Not. charitablel" returned the other, 
leomily.  *“Not charitable: not pious; 
mot scrupulous: unloving, unbeloved; a 
hand to vet monev. a saie to keep it. Is 
“that all? Dear God. man, is that all 
“Ewill tell vou what it is,” began the 
dealer, with some sharpness. and then 
“broke off again into a chuckle. «But I 
see this is a love match of yours, and vou 
have bcen drinking the lady's hea lth.” 
“ARM cried Markheim. With 2 reuse 
weuriosity. *Ah, have you been in love? 
Tell me about that.” 

“IL” cried the dealer—“I in Jove! I 
‘gmever had the time. nor have I the tim 

- to-day for all this nonsense. Will vou 
take the glass?” g 

“Where is the hurrv?” returned Mark- 
heim. «‘It is very pleasant to stand here 

talking: and hfe isso short and insecure 
that Iwould not hurry awav from anv 
pleasure—no, not even from so mild a one 
asthis. We should rather cling. cling to 
what little we can get.iikea man atacliff's 
edge. Every second is a cliff, if you think 
upon it—a chil a mile high—high enough, 
af we fall, to dash us out of every feature 
of humanity. Hence it is best to talk 
@ieasantily. Let us talk of each other: 
why should we wear this iask. Let us 
the conticential Who knows, wem ight 
become friends >” 
38 «J have just one word to say to you,” 


“You come to 
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“Either make your pur- 
chase, or walk out of my shop!” 

“True, true,” said Markheim. “Enough 
fooline. To business. Show me some- 
thing else.” 

The dealer stopped once more, this time 
to replace the glass upon the shelf, his 
thin blond hair falling over his eyes as he 
did soe. Markheine moved a little: nearer, 
with one band im the pocket. of his great 
coat; he drew himself up and filled his 
lungs: at the same time many different 
emotions were depicted together on his 
farce—terror, horror, and resolve, faseina- 
tion and a physical repulsion; and through 
whageard liftof bis upper lip his teeth 
looked out. 

“This, perhaps, 
the dealer: and 
to re-arise, Markheim bounded 
behind upon his victim. The long, 
skewer-like dagger flashed and fell. The 
dealer struggled like a hen, striking his 
temple on the shelf, and then tumbled on 
the tioor in a heap. 

Time had some score of sniall voices in 
that shop, same stately and slow, as Was 
becoming to their great age; others gur- 
rufous and hurried. All these told out 
the seconds in an intricate chorus of tick- 
ings. Then the massage of a lad’s feet, 
heavily running on the pavement, broke 
in upon these sinaller veices and startled 
Markheim into the cousciousness of his 
surroundings. He looked about hin 
awfully. The candice stood on the counter, 
its fame solemnly wagging in a draught; 
and by that. inconsiderable movement the 
whole room was tilled with noiseless 
bustle. and kept heaving like aw sea; the 
tall shadows nodding, the gross blots of 
darkness swelling and dwindling as with 
respiration, the faces ef the portraits and 
the china gods changing and wavering 
like images in water. The inner door 
stood ajar, and peered into that leaguer 
of shadows with a long slit of daylight 
like a pointing finger. 

From these fear-stricken rovings Mark- 
heim’s eves returned to the body of his 
victim, where it lay both humped and 
sprawling, incredibly small, and strangely 
meaner than in life. Ib these poor, 
miserly clothes, in that ungainty attitude, 
the dealer lay like so much sawdust. 
Markheim had feared to see it, and, lo! it 
was nothing. And yet, as he gazed, this 
bundle of oid clothes and pool of blood 
began to find cloqguent voices. There it 
must lie; there was none to work the cun- 
ning hinges or direct the miracle of loco- 
niotion—there it must he till it was found. 
Found! ay, and then?) Then would this 
dead flesh lift up a ery that would echo 
over England, and fill the world with the 
echoes of pursuit. Ay, dead or not, this 
was still the enemy. “Time was that, 
when the brains were out,” he thoucht; 
and the tirst word struck into his mind, 
Time, now that the decd was accom. 
plished—time, which had closed for the 
victim, had become instant and moment- 
ous for the slayer. 

The thought was yet in his mind when, 
first one and then another, with every 
viriety of pace and voice—one deep as 
the bell from a cathedral turret, another 
ringing on its treble notes the prelude of 
a waltz—the clocks begun to strike the 
hour of 3 in the afternoon. 

The sudden outbreak of so many tongues 
in that dumb chamber stagrered him. 
He began to bestir himself, going to and 
- with the candle, beleaguered by mev- 

ng shadows, and startled to the soul by 
ante reflections. In many rich mirrors, 
some of home design, some from Venice 
or Amsterdam, he saw his face repeated 
und repeated, us it were an army of spies; 
his own eyes met and detected him; and 
the sound of his own steps, lightly as they 
fell, vexed the surrounding quiet. And 
sull, as he continned to fill bis pockets, 
his mind accused him, with a sickening 
iteration, of the thousand faults of his 
design. He should have chosen a more 
quiet hour; he should have prepared an 
alibi: he should not have used a knife; he 
should have been more cautious, and only 
bound and gagged the dealer, and not 
killed him; he should have been more 
bold. and killed the servant also; he 
should have done all things otherwise; 
poignant regrets, weary, incessant toiling 
ef the mind to change what was = un- 
changeable, to plan what was now use- 
less, to be the architect of the irrevocable 
past. Meanwhile, and behind all this 
activity, brute terrors, like the scurrying 
of rats in a deserted attic, filled the more 
remote chambers of his brain with riot; 
the hand of the constable would fall heavy 
on his shoulder, and his nerves would jerk 
like a hooked fish; or he beheld, in gallop- 
ins defile, the doc! K, the prison, the gzal- 
lows, and the black coflin. 

Terror of the people in the street. sat 
down before his mind like a besiesing 
army. It was impossible, he thousht. 
but that some rumor of the struggle 
must have reached their cars and set on 
edge their curiosity: and now, in all the 
neighboring houses, he divined them sit- 
ting motionless and with uplifted car— 
solitary people, condemned to spend 
Christmas dwelling alone on memories of 
the past, and now startlingly recalled 
from that tender exercise; happy family 
parties, struck into silence round the 
table, the mother still with raised finger: 
every degree and aze and humor, but 
all, by their own hearths. prving and 
hearkening and weaving the rope that 
was to hang him. Sometimes it seemed 
to him he could not move too softly; the 
clink of the tall Bohemian goblets rang 
out loudly like a bell; and, alarmed by 
the bignes ss of the ticking, he was tempted 
to stop the clocks. Ané then, again, 
with a swift transition of his terrors, the 
very silence of the house appeared a 
source of peril, and a thing to strike and 
freeze the passer by; and he would step 
more boldly, and bustle aloud among the 
contents of the shop, and imitate, with 
elaborate bravado, the movements of a 
busy man at ease in his own house. 

But he was now so pulled about by dif- 
ferent alarms that. while one portion of 
his mind was still alert and cunning, an- 
other trembled on the brink of lunacy. 
Qne hallucination in particular took 
strong hold on his credulity. The neigh- 
bor hearkening with white face beside his 
window, the passer by arrested by a her- 
rible snimise on the pavement—-these 
could at worst suspect, they could not 
know; through the brick walls and shut- 
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tered windows only anise soands could penc- 
trate. But here, within the house, was 
he alone? He knew he was; he had 
watched the servant set forth sweetheart- 
ing, in her poor best, ‘out for thie day,” 

written in every ribbon and smile. Yes. 
he was alone, of course; and vel, in the 
bulk of empty house above him, he could 
surely beara stir of delicate footing—he 
was surely conscious, inexplicably con- 
scious, of some presence. AY, surely; 
toevery room and corner of the house 
his imagination followed it; and now 
it wus aw faceless thing, that vet had 
eyes to see with; and, again, it was a 
shadow of himsel; and yet, again, beliold 
the image of the dead dealer, reinspired 
with cunning and hatred. ‘ 


At times, with a strony effort, he would 


glance at) the open door which still 
seemed to repel his eves. The house was 
tall, the skvlight small. and dirty, the 
day blind with fog; and the light that til- 
tered down to the ground story was ex- 
ceeding faint, and showed dimly on the 
threshold of the shop. And yet. in that 
strip of doubtful brightness did there not 
hang wavering a shadow 7 

Suddealy, from the street outside, ‘a 
very jovial gentleman began to beat with 
aw staff on che shop door, accompany ing 
his blows with shouts and raillerics in 
which the dealer was continually called 
upon by name. Markheim, smitten into 
ice, glanced at the dead man. But not 
he lay quite still; he was fled away far 
beyond carshot of these blows and shout- 
ings; he was sunk beneath seas of silence; 
and bis namic, which would once have 
caught his notice above the howliug 
of wa storm, had become an empty sound. 
And presentiy the jovial gentleman de- 
sisted from his knocking and departed. 

Here was a broad hint to hurry what 
remained to be done, to get forth from 
this accusing neighorhood, to plunge into 
w bath of Londen multitudes, und to 
reach, on the other side of day, that 
haven of safety and apparent innocence— 
his bed, One visitor had come; at any 
moment another might follew and be 
more obstinate. To have done the deed 
and vet not to reap the prolit, would be 
too abhorrent a failure. The money, that 
was now Markheim’s concern; and as a 
means to that, the keys. 

He glanced over his shoulder at the open 
door, Where the shadow was still Hager- 
ing and shivering; and with no conscious 
repugaance e of theimind, vet witha tremor 
of the belly, he drew near the body of his 
victim. The human character had quite 
departed. Like a suit half stuffed with 
bran, the limbs lay scattered, the trunk 
doubled, on the floor; and yet the thing 
repelled him. Although so dingy and in- 
considerable to the eve, he feared it might 
have more significance to the touch. He 
took the body by the shoulders and 
turned iton its buck. It was strangely 
light and supple, and the Jimbs, as if they 
had broken, fell tnto the oddest postures. 
The face was robbed of all expression; but 
it Was pale as wax and shockingly 
smeared with blood about one teniple. 
That was, for Markheim, the one dis- 
pleasing circumstance, It carried him 
back, upon the instant, toa certain Fair- 
day in a fishers’ village; a gray day, a 
piping wind, a crowd upon the strect, the 
blare of the brasses, the booming of 
drums, the nasal voice of a bullad-singer, 
and a boy going to and fro, buricd over- 
head in the crowd and divided between 
interest and fear, until, coming out upon 
the chiet place of concourse, he beheld a 
booth and w great screen with pictures, dis- 
mally designed, garishly colored; Brown- 
rigg ‘with her apprentice; the Mannings 
with their fnurdered guest; Weare in the 
death grip of Thurtell; and a score be- 
sides of famous erimes. The thing was 
as clear as an illusion; he had shrunk 
back into that little boy; he was looking 
once again, and with the sume sense of 
physical revolt at these vile pictures ; he 
wus still stunned by the thumping of the 
drums. A bar of that day’s music re- 
turned upon his memory; and at that, 
for the first time, a qualm came over him, 
a breath of nausea, a sudden weakness of 
the joints, which he must instantly re- 
sist and conquer. 

He judged it more prudent to confront 
than to flee from these considerations; 
looking the more hardily in the dead face, 
bending his mind to realize the nature 
and greatness of bis crime. So little a 
while ago that face hud moved with every 
change of sentiment, that pale mouth 
had spoken, that hody had been all on 
fire with governuble energies; and now, 
and by his act, that: piece of life had been 
arrested, as the horologist, with inter- 
jected finger, arrests the beating of the 
clock. So he reasoned in vain; he could 
rise to no remorseless consciousness ; the 
same heart, which had shuddered before 
the painted efligies of crime, looked on its 
reality unmoved. At best, he felta gleam 
of pity for one who had been endowed 
in vain with all those faculties that can 
make the world a garden of enchantment, 
one who had never lived and one who was 
now dead. But of penitence, no, not a 
tremor. 

With that, shaking himself clear of 
these considerations, he found the keys 
and advanced toward the 
the shop. Outside, it had begun to rain 
smartly; and the sound of the shower 
upon the roof had banished silence. Like 
some dripping cavern, the chambers of 
the house were haunted by a faint inces- 
sant echoing, which tilled the ear, and 
mingled with the ticking of the elocks 
And, as Markheim approached the door, 
he seemed to hear, in answer to his own 
cautious tread, the steps of another foot 
withdrawing up. the stair, The shadow 
still palpitated loosely on the threshoid. 
He threw a ton's we eicht of resolve upon 
his muscles, and drew back the door, 

The faint, foggy daylight glimmered 
dimly on the bare floor and stairs; on the 
bright. suit of anmor posted, halbert in 
hand, upon the landing; and on the dark 
Wood-carvings and framed pictures that 
hung against the vellow panels of the 
Wainscot, So loud was the beating of the 
rain through all the house that. in Mark- 
heim's eurs, it began to be distinguished 
into many different sounds. Footsteps 
and sighs, the tread of regiments march- 
ing in the distance, the chink of money in 
the counting, and the creaking ef doors 
held stealthily ajar, appeared to mingle 
with the ‘patter of the drops upon the 
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cupola and the mishin’ of the water in 
the pipes. The sense that he was not 
ulone grew upon him to the verge of mad- 
ness. On eve ery side he was haunted and 
begirt by presences. We heard them 
moving stealthily in the upper cham- 
bers; from the shop, he heard the 
dead man getting to his legs; and, as he 
beguu with wereat effort to mount the 
stairs, feet fled quietly before hin and 
followed gradually behind. If he were 
but deaf, ie thought, how tranquilly he 
And then again, 
and hearkening with ever fresh attention, 
he blessed himself for that unresting sense 
which held the outposts and stood a 
trusted sentinel upon his life. His head 
turned continually on his neck; his eyes, 
seemed sturting from their orbits, 
scoutcd on every side: and on every side 
were balf rewarded as witb the tail of 
something nameless varushipe. ©The four- 
and-twenty steps to the first floor were 
four-and-twenty agouies. 

On that first story, the doars stood ajar, 
three of them like ae ambushes, shak- 
ing his nerves like the throats of cannon. 
He could never again, he felt, be suffi- 
ciently immured and fortified from men’s 
observing ¢Ves; the sole Joy for which he 
lonyed was to be home, girt in by walls, 
buried among bedclothes, and invisible to 
all but God. And at that thought, he 
wondered w Httle, recollecting t tales of 
other murderersand thie fear they were said 
to entertain of heavenly avengers. Itwas 
not so, at Teast, with him. He feared the 
laws of nature, lest, in their callous and 
immutable procedure, they should pre- 
serve some damning evidence of his crime. 
He feared tenfold more, with a slavish, 
superstitious terror, some seission in the 
continuity of nian’s experience, some will- 
fal illegality of natare. He played a 
game of skill, depending on the rules, 
calculating consequenc e from cattse; and 
what if nature, as the defeated tyrant 
overthrew the chessboard, should break 
the mold of their succession? The Eke 
had befallen Napoleon (so writers said) 
when the winter changed the time of its 
appearance. The like ‘might befall Mark- 
heim; the solid wall mig ht become trans- 
parent and reveal his doing rs like those of 
bees in w glass hive; the stout planks 
might vield under his foot like quick- 
sands and defain him in their clutch; ay, 
there were soberer accidents that might 
destroy him; if, for instance, the house 
should fall and imprison him beside the 
body of his victitn; or the house next 
door should tly on fire, and the firemen 
invade him from allsides. These things 
he feared; and, Ina sense, these things 
might be called the hands of God reac hed 
forth against sin, But about God hin- 
self he was atease; his act was, doubt- 
less, exceptional, but so were his excuses, 
which God knew; it was there, and not 
among men, that he felt sure of justice. 

When he had got safe into the drawing 
room, and shut the doer behind him, ie 
was uWare of a respite from alarms. The 
room wus quwie disnyantled, unecarpeted 
besides, and. strewn with packing cases 
and incongruous furniture; several great 
pier glasses, in which he beheld lumgelf 
at various ualgles, like an actor on uw 
stuge; many pictures, framed and un- 
framed, sti inding with faces to the wall; a 
tine Sheraton sideboard, acabinet of muar- 
quetry, and a great old bed, with tapestry 
hangings. The windows opened to the 
floor; but by great, good fortune, the 
lower part ef ‘the shutters had been closed, 
and this conceiled him from the neigh- 
bors. Here, then, Markheim drew on uw 
packing case before the eapince t, and be- 
gan to search among the keys. It was a 
long busitiess, for they were many; and 
it wus irksome, besides; for after all, 
there might be nothing in the cabinet, 
and time was on the wing. But the close- 
ness of the occupation sobered him. With 
the tail of his eve he saw the door; even 
glanced at it from time to time direetly, 
like a besieged commander pleased to 
verify the wood estate of his defenses, 
‘But in truth he was at peace. The rain 
falling in the street sounded natural and 
pleasant. Presently, on the other side, 
the notes of a plano were wakened to the 
music of a hymn, and the voices of many 
children took up the air and words, How 
stately, how comfortable was the melody! 
How fresh the youthful voices! Mark- 
heim gave ear to it smilingly, as he 
sarte ac out the keys; and his mind was 
thronged with answerable ideas and im- 
eS} “ehurch- -caing children and the peal- 
ine of the high ergan; children atield, 
buthers by the brookside, ramblers on the 
brambly common, kite flyers in the windy 
and cloud navigated sky; and then, at an- 
other cadence of the hymn, back again to 
church, and the sommolence of summer 
Sundays, and the high genteel voice of 
the parson (which he smiled a litthe to re- 
call), and the painted Jacobean tombs, 
and the dim lettering of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the chancel. 

Andashe sat thus, at onee busy and 
nbseut, he was startled to Ins feet. A 
flash of iee, a flash of fire, a bursting gush 
of blood, went over him, and ther he stood 
transfixed and thrilling. A step mounted 
the stairslow]v and steadily, and presently 
a hand was laid upon the knob, and the 
lock clicked and the door opened. 

Fear held Markheim in a vise. What 
to expect he knew not; whether the dead 
man walking, or the otticial ministers of 
human justice, or some chance w itness 
blindly stumbling in to consign him to 
the gallows. But when a face was thrust 
| into the aperture, glanced round the room, 

looked at him, nodded and smiled as if in 

friendly recognition, and then withdrew 
again, ‘and the door closed behind it, his 
| 
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fear broke loose from his control in a 
hoarse cry. At the sound of this the vis- 
itant returned. 

“Did you call me?” he asked pleasantly, 
and with that he entered the room and 
closed the door behind him. 

But Markheim stood and gazed at him 
withall his eyes. Perhaps there was a 
film upen his ae but the outlines of 
the newcomer seemed to change and 
waver like those or the idols in the waver- 
ing candielight of the shop; and at times 
he thought he bore a likeness to himself; 
and always, like alump of hving terror, 
in his bosom the conviction 
was not of the earth and 


there lay 
that this thing 
not of Giod. 
And vet the creature had a strange air 
of the commonplace, as he stepped ip and 
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stood looking on Markheim with a smile; 

and when he added: **You are looking for 

the money, I believe?’ it was in the tones 
of everyday politeness. 

Markheim made no aS BY, 

“f{ should warn vou,” resumed the 
other, “that the maid has Jeft her swect- 
heart earlier than usual and will soon be 
here. Jf Mr. Markheim be found in this 
Honea: I need not describe to him the con- 
sequences.” 

“Vou know me?’ cried the murderer. 

The visitor smiled. ‘You have Jong 
been a favorite of mine,’ he said; *‘and I 
have Ja: Is observed and often sought to 
help you.” 

oW Haut are 3 
devil 2 

“What I may be,” returned the other, 
“can not afte “ct the service T propose to 
render you.” 

“It can,” eri ied Markeim; ‘it does! Be 
helped by vou? No, never; not by you! 
You do not enOW me yet; thank God, you 
do not knew me!’ 

“ET know you, replied the visitant, with 
«sort of kind severity, or rather, firmness; 
“TI know you to the soul.” 

“now me!” cried Markheim; ‘Swho cun 
do so? My life is but a travesty and 
slander on myself. T have lived to belie. 
my nature, Ali men do; all menare better 
than this disguise that. grows about and 
stifles them. You see each dragged away 
hy life hike one whom. bravos have seized 
and mutted in wcloak. If they had their 
own control—il vou could see their faces 
they would be witogether different, they 
would shine out for heroes and saints! J 
am worse than most; mvself is more over- 
jaid: my excuse is known to me and God, 
But haul Lthe time, TL could disclose my- 
self? 

“To me? inquired the Visitant. 

“To vou before all,” returned the 
murderer. ol supposed you were intelli- 
gent. I thought—since you exist—you 
would prove a reader of the heart. And 
vet vor would propose to judge me by my 
ucts. Think of it; my acts: Iwas born 
and I have lived in a land of giants; 
giants hiave dragged me by the wrists 
since Dwas born out of mv mother—the 
giants of circumstance. (And you would 
judge me by myacts! But can you not look 
Within? Can you nee understand that 
evil is hateful ts me? Cun vou not see 
Within me the clear wr diting olf consciénee, 
never blurred ov any willful sophistry, 
althoush too often disregarded 3 ? Can you 
not read ine forathing that surely must 
oe common as humanity—the unwilling 
sinner? 

“All this is ve ry feeling expressed,” yas 
the reply, “but it rezards me not. These 
points of cousistency are beyond my 
province, and Icure not in the least by | 
What compulsion you muy have been 
dracgeed away, so as you are but car- 
ried in the ri ight direction. But time flies; 
the servant ‘elas, looking in the faces 
of the crowd and at the pictures on the 
hoardiags, but still she keeps moving 
nearer; and remember, it isus if the ¢ cal- 
lows itself was. striding toward you 
through the Christmas: strects! Shall I 
help vou; J, who know all? Shall Ttell 
you where to tind the money 7 

For what price °° esked Markheim. 

*T offer you the service for a Christmas 
filt,” returned the other. 

Markheim could not refrain from smil- 
ing with a kind of bitter triumph. ‘‘No,” 
said he, “IT will take nothing at your 
hands: if [ were dying of thirst, and it 
was your hand that. put the pitcher to my 
lips, I should find the courage to refuse it. 
It may be creduious, but 7 will do nothing 
to commit miyself to evil.’ 

‘J have no objection to a ae 2ath bed re- 
pentance,” observed the visitant. 

“Because you disbelieve their eficacy! 
Maurkheim cried. 

“T do not say so,’ returned the other; 
“but Dlook on these mes from a. differ- 
ent side, and when the life is -done my 
interest falls. The man has lived to serve 
me, to spread black looks under color of 
religion, or. to sow. tures in the wheat 
tield, as you do, in a course of weak com- 
plience with desire. “ Now that he draws 
so near to his deliverance, he can add 
but one act of service—-to repent, to die 
smiling, and thus to “ouild up in con- 
tidence and hope the more. timorous of 
my surviving followers. Tam not so hard 
a master. Try me. Accept my help. 
Please yourself in life us you have done 
hitherto; please yourself more umply, 
spread vour elbows at the board; and 
when the night beginsto fall and the cur- 
tains to be drawn, I tell you, for your 
creater comfort, that you will tind it even 
easy to compound your quarrel with your 
conscience, and to make a truckling peace 
with God. I came but now from “such a 
denth bed, and the room was full of sin- 
cere mourners, listening to the man’s 
last words: and when I looked into that 
face, which had been set as a ilint against 
merey, L found it smiling with hope.” 

And, do vou, then, suppose me such a 
creature 2? asked Markheim. ‘Do vou 
think I have no more “generous aspira- 
tions than to sin. and sin, and sin, and, at 
the last, sneak into heaven? My heart 
rises at thethought. Is this, then, vour 

experience of munkind? or is it because 
you find me with re d hands that you pre- 
sume such baseness? snd is this crime 
of murder indeed s: > impious as to dry up 
the very springs of good?” 

“Murder is to me no special category,” 
replied the other. ‘All sins are murder, 
evenas all life is war. I behold your 
race, hke sturving mariners on a raft, 
plucking crusts out of the hands of fam- 
ine and feeding on each other’s lives. I 
follow sins bevond the moment of their 


youl” crie d Murkheim; ‘tthe 
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oe 


acting; I find in all that the last conse: 


quence is death: and, to my eves, the 
pretty maid who thwarts her mother with 
such taking graces on a question-of a 
ball, drips no less visibly with human 
gore than sucha murderer as yourself. 
Dol say that I follow sins? I follow vir- 
tues also: thev differ not by the thickness 
of a nail, they are both seythes for the 
reaping angel of death. Evil, for which I 
action but in charcter, 
The bad man is dear to me; not the bad 
act, whose fruits, if we could follow them 
far enough down the hurtling cataract of 
the ages, might yet be found more blessed 
than those of the rarest virtues... And it 
isnot beeause von have killed a dealer, 
Phat because vour name is Markheim, that 
| L ofler to forward vour escape.” 

“To will lay my heart open to you,” 
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answered Markheim. "This crime on 
which you find me is my last. On my 
way to it Ihave learned many lessons; 
itself is a lesson, a momentous lesson. 
Hitherto I have been driven with revolt 
to what I would not: Iwasa bond slave 
to poverty, driven and scourgec. There 
are robust virtues that can stand in these 
non mine was. not so, T hada 
thirst of pleasure. But to-day, and out 
of this deed, I pluck both warning and 
riches—both the power and uw fresh resolve 
to myself. : become in all things a free 
actor in the world; I begin to see myself 
all caneu these ieinds the agents of 
good, this heart at peace. Something 
comes over me outof the past; something 

of what I have dreamed on Sabbath even- 
ings to thesound of the church organ, of 
what I forecast when I siied tears over 
noble books, or talked, en innocent child, 
with my mother, There lics my lite; I 
have wandered a few years, but now T see 
once more nny ciiy of destination.” 

“You are to use this money on the stock 
exchange, I think 7? remarker] the visitor; 
‘and there, if I mistuke HOF you have 

already Icst some thousands? 

*“Ah. suid Markheim, ‘but this time I 
have a sure thing.” 

“This tine, again, you will lose, 
plied the visitor, quietly. 

“Ah, but Dkeep back the half!” 
Mark iGink 

“That also you will lose,” said the other, 

The sweat started upon Markheim’s 
brow. ‘*Well, then, 
exclaimed. ‘Say it be Jost, 
plunged again In poverty ; shall. one part 
of me. and that the worst, continue until 
the end to override the better? Evil and 
Bee? run strong in me, hauling me beth 

vays. Ido not love the one thing; I 
ioe all. Ican conceive great deeds, re- 
nunciations, martyrdoms, and though L 
be fallen to such a crime as murder, pity 
is no stranger to my,thoughts. Ipity the 
poor; who ans their trials better than 
myself? FP pity and help them; i prize 
love, Llove honest laughter; there is ne 
cood thing nor true thing on earto but © 
love it froin my heart. 
only to direct my life, and my virtues to 
lie without eifec t, like some passive lum- 
ber of the mind? Not se; good, also, is a 
spring of acts.” 

But the visitant raised his finger. ‘For 
six-and-thirty years that you have been 
in this world,” said he, “through manv 
chanses of fortune and varietics of humor 
T have watched you steadily fall. . Fifteen 
years uzo you would have starled at a 
theft. Three vears back you would ete 
blenchetdat the name of murder. Is there 
any crime, is there any ernelty or m 
ness, from whic iH you still recoil? Five 
years from now T-shall detect wou in the 
fact. Downward, downward lies your 

vay: nor cun anvitring but death avail to 
stop you.” 

“Tt is true,” lie said huskily: “T have in 
some degree complied with evil. But itis 
so with “alls the very saints, in the mere 
exercise Of living, grow less dainty, and 
take on the tone of them surroundings.” 

ey will propound ta voit one simple 
question,” said the other; sand as you 
answer, T shall read to you your moral 
horoscope. You have grown in many 
things more lux; possibly you do right to 
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be so; and, atany account it is the same . 
are vou - 


with all men. But cranting that, 
in any one particular, however trifling, 

more Uiflicult to please with vour awn 
congue t. or do you go in all things with 

a Joose rein? 

“In any one?” repeated Markheim, with 
an unguish of consideration. ‘*No,” he 
added, with despair, “in none! i have 
gone down 

“Then,” suid the visitor, ‘content your- 
self with what you are, for you will never 
change; and the words of your. part on: 
this stage are irrevocably written down. 

Markheim: stood tor a long while silent, 
and indeed it was the visitor who frst 
broke the silence. “That being so,” he 

said, ‘shall I show vou the money?” 

And grace 2? cried Markheim, 

ilave: vou not tried itt’ returned the 
other. “Two or three years ago, did T 
not see you on the platiorm of revival 
meetings and NaS HG Hevour votve the loud- 
est in the hynin 2” 

‘Tris true,” said’ Markhenn; “and T see 
clearly what remains for me by way of 
‘duty. Lihank yeu for these lessons from 
my soul; my eves are onened and Tbe ehold 
myself at last for what Lam.” 

At this moment the sharp note of tha 
door bell rang through the bouse, and the 
Visitunt, as thotwwh this were some con- 


u iL. 


-eerted signal for which he had been waite 


selor. 


meht, 


ine, sprang instantly upon his feet. — 

“The maid!’ he erted. “She has ree 
turned, as I forewarned you, and. there ig 
now before you one more difficult passage, 
Her master rou must sv is iH; vou must 
let ber in, with an assured. but rather 
serious countenancve—no smiles, no over- 
acting, and I promise yott success. Onee 
the girl within and the door closed, the 
same dexterity that has already rid you of 
the dealer will relieve you of this last 
danger in yvourpath, Thenceforward you 
have the whole eventng—the whole 
if needful— to ransack the 
the treasures of the house and ta 
make good your safety. This is help that 
comes to you with the mask of dauger, 
“Up! he cried; ‘up. friend; your life 
hanes trembling in the scaies; up and 
nets” 

Markheim any regarded his coun- 
“ff Ibe condemned to evil acts ? 
he said, ‘there is still one door of free- 
dom open—I can cease from action. It 
my life bean ill thing, [can lay it down. 
Though I be, as you sav truly, at the beck 
of every small temptation, 1 can yet, by 
one decisive gesture, place myself beyond 
the reach of all. My love of good is 
damned to barrenness; it may, and let it 
be! But T have still my hatred of evil; 
and from that, to your galling disappoint- 
ment, you shail see that Ican draw both 
energy and courare.” 

The features of the visitor bezan to un- 
dergo a wonderful and lovely change; 
they brightened and softened with a ten- 
der ‘triumph, and even as they brightened, 
faded and distimned. But Markheim did 
not pause tu watch cr understand the 
transformation. -He opened the doorand 
went down stairs verr slowly, thinking 
fo tinaself. BEis past went soberly before 
him; he beheid it as it was, ugly and 
ptrenuous like a dream, random aschance 
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mediey—a scene of defeat. Life, as he 
thus reviewed it, tempted him no longer; 
but on the further side he perceived a 
quiet haven for his bark. 

He paused in the passage and looked 
into the shop, where the candle still 
burned by the dead body. It was strangely 
silent. Thoughts of the dealer swarmed 
into his mind, as he stood gazing. And 
then the bell once more broke out into an 
impatient clamor. 

He confronted the maid upon 
threshold with something like a smile. 

“You had better go for the police,” said 
he; “I have killed your master.” 


the 


Tvpographical Errors. 


Who is there, says: the London Echo, that 
has any claim to the name of author that has 
not been shocsxed or amused, at some time or 
other of his existence, by the appearance in 
print of a word or a sentence that he bas 
written, which, by the simple change of a let- 
ter, has turned perhaps a sublime thought 
into perfect nonsense? Of course, in news- 
pupers, misprints of this character are to a 
certain extent excusable, and particularly 
when it is remembered bow rapidly they have 
to be produced in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of a public ever clamoring for the 
“very latest.” Still, errors sometimes creep 
into the columns of our daily journals fur 
which there is no accounting—hurry, bad 
“eopy,” and everything else considered. 

Sir Robert Peel wus the victim of a mis- 
print in the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury, Which was contained in. one of the most 
Judicrous announcements that ever «up- 
peared, perhaps, in a newspuper. Sir Robert 
Was With a shooting party in Ireland, und the 
ebacrin cf the politician may be imagined 
when be read that “Sir Robert Peel and a 
party of friends are shooting peasants in Ire- 
dand.? 

Speaking of Yreland, a curious blunder oc- 
enurred the ether day in an editorial on ihe 
all absorbing question, wherein it was intend- 
edto state that ‘a reduction of rents on a 
certain estate was tothe tenants a matter of 
living and thriving—of life and death;” but 
the alteration of a couple of words made it 
read ‘‘a matter of Iving and thieving,” and 
thus somnewhat diverted the sense. 

Pets jus: budding forth, of an unsuspecting 
malure, have suffered much from the copfi- 
dence they have placed in overworked proof 
readers. Wibat must have been the thoughts 
of the nan who wrote 

See, the pale muartyrina sheet of fire! 
when be saw his effusion translated 
See, the pale martyr with his shirt on fre! 
Of course the error was discovered by some 
lynx eved reviewers, with the result that the 
aspiring poet was momentarily extinguished. 
Burns has not escaped the misprint misfer- 
tane, for there is an edition of his works well 
krown to book collectors which contaius the 
line, 
O gin my isve were yon red nose! 


“Thisisan old substitution—the word “nose” 


for “rose”—a passage in one of the Christmas 
books a year or two since, relating that 
theucgh young ladies sometimes affected, 
throuch coyness, a dislike to be kissed under 
abe misileive, “they did oot object to it under 
the nuse.” 
~ Misprints of substitution and omission are 
-wot the only errors poets have to regkon with. 
Pope had an additien made to so bbrevi- 
ativos, Which gave quite apother color to 
their meaning. In a note in ‘Measure for 
Measure,” he gave as an authority “ ‘Ciathio,’ 
dee. §, nov. 5,” meaning eighth decade and 
fifth novel. The aboreviations were distaste- 
ful to the printer, wiv altered the note thus: 
“<<Cinthio,’ December 8th, November 5ta.” 
Numeruus other instances, just as ludicrous, 
micht be given. For instance, where a rail- 
Way train 1s described as running into a cow 
and cutting it into “calves” instead of 
“halves,” or a suldier is called a ‘bottle 
scarred” instead of a “battle scarred” veteran; 
ora lady is spokeu of as having sung very 
sweetly Gouuod’s “Avenue Maria” and a 
pianiste entranced her audience by her ren- 
derivg of acelebrated symphony in “A Fat 
Major.” But these must suffice. One other 
form of error may, however, be mentioned, 
and this is that of mixing up two separate 
items of news in the same paragraph. An 
jastauce lately occurred. Ivread: ‘A large 
east iron Wheel, revciving 900 times a minute, 


exploded in that city yesterday, after a long 


and painfuliilness. Deceused was a prominent 
member of Uie local temperance assvuciation. 

Printers, however, are only human, and 
have the same propensicy to erras any otber 
ot their race. So, probably, thought Tum 
Moore, when, in his ridges in England,” be 
revounts where— 

- « » ToOplease my own aunt I had tried 
To bo {ea hear sume saint Of her clique who had 

ai. ‘ 
Waving suid, “he had taken up in heaven his position,” 
Dhes madteit “ue bad tuken up to heavea his puysi- 
cui”? 

A request Was once sent to rare Ben Jon- 
son lo revise some proofs full of typograph- 
tcalerrors, but he respectfully declined, aud 
recummended sendiug them to the huuse ol 
correction. Many an author has wished an 
woforiuuate prool reader there, no doubt, ere 


“ow. 


A Connecticut Inckdent. 
_ The attention of Hoa. David A. Wells may 
may be called to the following facts rezard- 
ing real estate taxatiou in his own state. 


‘The name of the town and the identity of the 


persons mentioned are not disclosed, but 1 
will guarantee to Turnish them if needed: 
1880—Two building lots assessed for about 


$260 each, owned by Mr. A. 


1883—The two iois ure sold to Mr. B., whose 
father owns adjacent land, a house acd barn. 
The. assessors are given to understand that 
B., senicr, bas bought the lots, and, as the 
addition of their areca dves not make his plot 


over lwo acres (exempt by law), be pays no 


more taxes than befere. B., junior, thus has 
two lots which he can hold vacant as long as 


“he pleases without any expense whatever in 


the way of taxation, and the tio lots are 


* erased from the assessor’s list. 


1885—B., junior, holds on. 

1886—Ditto. 

- 1887—He builds a double tenement, on ex- 
actly the same plans, giving the work to the 
game coatractors as neighbor C., but paying 
#150 less than C. did because he allowed the 
work to be done in the winter when the car- 
penters were not busy. Cust of B.’s house, 
exciusive of the land, $5,100. 

May, 1888—C.’s house, being very near the 
Cepot, on the main street, was rented by two 
families even before completion. B.’s house 

is balf rented. Noone at present seems to 
want the other half. 

July—Two assessors, both farmers, one re- 
publican, one democratic, call on B.’s mother. 
She says B.’s house cost him $3,100 without 
the lots. Assessors look it over, admire its 
surroundiags and plank it down on their list 
for $1,600. About half cost—the usual custom 
e=the lots omitted from consideration under 
the two acre homestead exemption. 

Later—B., who isa drummer, comes home. 
Hears of his assessment at 1,600. Guesses 
it’s aboutright. However, te calls on C. How 
much is C. assessed? Thirteen bundred dol- 
lars. B.’s gorge rises. His house cost less 
than C.’s, or atleast nomore, although he had 
€xpended more than C. on grading, etc. His 
house was only half rented; C.’s was full. C.’s 
tenants each paid one dollar a month more 
than he expected or asked. The location of 
C.’s house was much more valuable than his. 
He was assessed §1,600; C. only $1,300. 

Same Afteracon—B. finds both assessors in 
® sicore down tows. He pitches into them and 
fires off all the arguments he knows of why 
his assessment should be $100 at least less than 
that of C. A crowd collects and all seem to 
side with B. Assessors offer to reduce B. to 
$3,400, but he insists that he will be satisfied 
with nothing less than the sume amount as C. 
Assessors go off. 

Next Day—Word comes to B. that bis as- 
&essment is $1,300, and he is satistied. 

GEo. WHITE. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Land Tax and Income Tax. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—(1) Does not the single 
tax philosophy, in the case of an insufficiency 
for government purposes of the tax on Jand 
values, provide for a tax on incomes? 

(2) Does Mr. George anywhere discuss this 
subject? Ww. 

(1) No; very few, if any, single tax men 
doubt the sufficiency for all expenses of 
government of the revenue to be obtained 
by the single tax. Many on the contrary 
think there would be far too much if the 
entire rental value of land were taxed 
away, and some of these, though single 
tax men, do not want to take the whole 
of this value. 

(2) Mr. George has declared himself as 
opposed to any taxing of incomes, and 
has shown in THE STANDARD that an in- 
come tax, although a direct tax, cannot 
be collected and is a premium on dis- 
honesty. 


Are Proitits Just? 

East OranGe, N. J.—If a lock manufact- 
urer has in his employ 800 men and pays an 
average Wage of S18 per week, is this manu- 
facturer robbing bis employesif beis reaping 
a profit of $1,600 per month. E. E. Marsu. 

No; if he were robbing them and mak- 
ing unfair profits you would quickly see 
other men going into the lock making 
business, Who weuld be content with fair 
profits and who would not rob their em- 
ployes. Both the wages and the profits 
are determined (patents aside) by com- 
petition; only, land monopoly and other 
monopolies, by limiting opportunities, 
change fair competition into a cut throat 
struggle for existence. 


Where to Find the Drawback Law. 

Dayton, Ohio.—Where is the “drawback 

law” to be found? I mean the full text. 
J. G. G. 

The drawback law is to be found in the 
United States revised statutes, sections 
3,619, 3,020 and 3,026. It is called the 
drawback law because it entitles the 
American manufacturer, who has used 
foreign material on which he has paid 
a duty, to get back nine-tenths of the 
duty when the finished goods are ex- 
ported. 


High Wages and Cheap Goods. 
New Yorxr.—What is the answer to the 
protectionist assertion that cheap goods mean 
cheap labor! A SUBSCRIBER. 


The answer is that the facts show the 
reverse. England, which pays the high- 
est wages of any European country, 
makes the cheapesi and best goods, tak- 
ing all manufactures Into consideration. 
Articles made with the help of machinery 
are cheaper than hand made articles, but 
the places where machinery is invented 
and used rmiost are invariably the places 
where wastes ure highest. 

Schoenl. ¢ and others have furnished 
many facts which go te prove that the 
American workers in metal and textile 
industries, although they receive more 
wages than workers abroad, yet do more 
work in proportion to the wages they re- 
ceive than the foreign workers do. That 
is, they produce goods cheaper. The 
reason the goods do not sell cheaper is on 
account of the dear materials and the 
monopoly of the market. 


Is the Tarit! Added to the Price? 


OraNGE, Mass.—Is it true that articles 
manufactured bere are sold to the consumers 
with the import duty added to the costs, and 
that, when exported, the foreign consumer 
has the advantage of being free from this 
addition? 

Name a few instances. 

H. W. Hamsonp. 

The tariff tax, sometimes the whole tax, 
at other times in part, is added to the 
price of goods. Home competition often 
prevents manufacturers or producers from 
adding more than a small part of the duty. 
The fact that almost every American 
who returns from a trip abroad tries to 
smuggle in as many foreign articles as he 
can, and those mostiy necessaries such as 
are made here and not mere foreign 
odditics and nicnacs, is a proof that neces- 
saries cost more here on account of the 
tariifs. 

John H. Allen, a merchant, author of 
“The Tariff and its Evils,” shows that the 
American consumer pays the following 
rates in excess of the English consumers: 

For soap he pays 25 per cent more, 
crockery and glass ware 65 to 115 per cent 
more, window glass 95 per cent more, 
wool hais 50 per cent more, mixed woolen 
goods 78 per cent more, ete., etc, ete. 
These figures are made up mostly from 
recent actual transactions. 

In some cases our producers sell their 
articles abroud for less than they do here, 
For instance the Disston (Philadelphia) 
manufacturing company’s hardware is 
sold cheaper in Mexico than in the United 
States. It is said there are other articles 
of which the sameis true, but no proof 
of the statements is at hand. 

W. B. Scorr. 


About Cotton Exports, 

New Yorxk, Nov. 26.—The “Queries and 
Answers” column is not often wrong, but its 
comment this week on my remarks about cot- 
ton manufacture, are not, to my mind, cun- 
elusive. The matter is not in itself, perhaps, 


worth disputing; but we are busy educating | 


just now, and it is all-important to our work 
for the next few years that we should edu- 
cate aright and furnish our people with am- 
munition which will not miss fire. Now, bere 
isan anomaly that has puzzied many a free 
trader, and even did important service for 
the republicans in the last campaign as an 
illustration of how, under the most favorable 
conditions, we cannot compete with foreign 
nations, and must therefore protect our mun- 
ufacturing industries if we are to retain them 
atall. Raw cotton ischeaper here than abroad, 


by the difference in ocean freights; and very }~- 


careful computations by free trade statis- 
ticians have demonstrated that cur cotton 
operatives work for lower wages than foreign 
operatives. Protectionists say that cither our 
figures are wrong cr that some mysterious 
cause exists to increase the cost here of 
making cotton goods, It will not do to an- 
swer this with the bold assertion that we can 
manufacture as cheaply and do not export 
only because, as a whole, this nation will not 
trade with others. However true that might 
be of our people in the aggregate, individual 
spinners would certainly seek out foreign 
markets to sell in if they could do so ata 
profit. Nor is it correct to say that high 
prices paid for machinery account for the 
discrepancy, and that they constitute an 
especially heavy handicap because they in- 
volve the disbursement of a large lump. sum. 


Manufacturers do not count such a payment 
asa partof the cost of their goods in the 
year when it is made; but treat ib properly as 
an inyesiment, the interest only on which each 
year bas to be charged as part of the 
goods cost, together with allowance for wear 
and tear. And yet, when these considerations 
ure pul aside, our cotton gvods still cost more 
than Engiish makes, and jist enough more to 
keep us out of the fisld of free competition. 
Just what the difference is, lam not prepared 
to say, for | bave never exumined all the fig- 
ures, and partial figures ure useless. It was 
not of my own knowledge, but on the author- 
ity of a large cotton inanufacturer that I 
spcke, when I said that the difference against 
usin cosb was only on bleached and print 
goods, and that it consisted principally in 
higher priced bleaching powders and dye- 
stulls. «As there must be very little else than 
these articles in cotton goods besides the cot- 
ton, it is quite probable that all of the $15,- 
Qu0,000 which you suy was spent for “other 
material,” Went in this way, and that your 
estimate of two per cent extra cost added by 
tariff on dyestulis was correct. Two per cent 
is about four times the margin which allows 
or forbids competition in any market for al- 
most any staple article. Then as to the other 


L: 


figures you give, thuse relating to exports !} 


are again incomplete, because they give val- 
ues only, and not quantities. The bleached 
goods are the cheaper, not only because 
bleaching and printing require a little addi- 
tional material, but because also they involve 
considerably more labor. So, even if your 
estimate is correct, that of our very small 
total exports, haif were unbleached und halt 
more highly finished, reckoning by values 
only the unbleached goods would be a good 
Geal more in quantity. 
Epwarp J. SHRIVER. 


More About Cotton. 

New York, Nov. 26.—Reading Mr. E. J. 
Skriver’s communication and your answer, 
published in THE STANDARD of the 24th inst., 
prompts me to contribute a word on exports 
of cotton manufactures. ; 

It seems to me that tcere is little or no rea- 
son why we should not compete successfully 
with Eugland ur any couutry on the face of 
the globe, so far as prices are concerned, in 
supplying the markets of the world with 
cotton guods—especially white-—and Iam of 
the opinion that the reasons why we do not 
export cotton wares much more largely, are 
involved in the tariffs, beyond the mere mat- 
ter of exchange which they limit or prohibit. 
It seems to me that expuris of cotton goods 
are greatly curtailed by the bigh prices of 
other manufactures which are made dear 
by protection. Let us suppose a mer- 
chant in South America, Afriea, Asia 
or elsewhere desires to purchase ten articles 
by order, and on account of our high prices 
for many of them, due to our protective tar- 
iffs, he is compelled to send to England for 
bine, eight or even seven of them, or any por- 
tion the prices muy dictate, the order for the 
few articles of cotton be could buy in America 
at the sume price, quality, ete., being equal, 
naturally go along with the rest of the order 


to England. Such merehants will not divide 


their orders and send tbe minor part to a new 
market without some great inducement in 
price. The conclusion is that, if we wish to 
increase our cotton exports tu an eXxteutco:n- 
mensurate With our capacity to produce at 
competiug prices, We must put ourselves ina 
position to sell our other principal manufact- 
ures as cheaply as England; or to control any 
considerable portion of the world’s markets 
for specialties, we must sell such specialties 
considerably cheaper than England cr those 
countries which, under our protected prices, 
are ina position to defy American competi- 
tion in furnishing the great majurity of manu- 
factured uecessities. WALTER CARR. 


The Philadelphia Record Can Answer 
Questious Almost as Well as The Stand. 
ard. 


The following query and answer appeared 
in the Philadelphia Mecord of Noverffber 21: 

“Ts the density of population of civilized 
countriesa factor in mukivy the price of labor 
1n such countries?! 

“For example: If in a country like Great 
Britain and dreland a bundred thousand acres 
of land could be thrown open to settlement, 
would it not result in making higher wages 
and better living to workers of all classes, 
without regard to tarilt? T. J. O. 

“Middletown, Pa., Nov. 19.” 

As population inereases the necessity of 
more land from which tu obtain sustenauce is 
apparent, and the cheapness or dearness of 
lund has a direet bearing upeonthe rate of 
wages. The cheap laud in the Uuited States 
is the chief factor jin sustaining the rate of 
wages, is the poor man’s resuurce, and the only 
resuurce Which cannot be takeu away from 
him. The tariff has nothing tu duo. with sustain 
ing the rate of Wages iu any cvuntry. 


Onty an Exnaggeration of the Truth, 

St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
Family man--What is the rent of this 
house ?! 
Renting agent—What salary are you get- 
ting a month? 
Family man—One hundred and ten dollars. 
Rentirge agent—Well, that witl be the rent. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott sEmuision 


rQod Liver O22 «wz 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It ésused and endcrsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Mills. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver C2, 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rato or change, - | 

It is wonderful as a, flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dise 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 


Sold oy al! Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemista, N.Y. 


oe SINGLE TAX MILITARY BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA, 


JAMES BEGGS, DIRECTOR. 


Music Furnished for All Occasions. Address 
154 SEVENTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 


OLLAND’S _ : 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
185 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and i4th sts 


N KS. AGATHA MUSTER ATKINS WILL 
a continue to rece:ve pupils In solo Singing and 
23 LE. o2d street, 


Vvoual sight reading at her residence, 
New York. 


ANTED—Aserts for the Milward’s Calyx-eved, 
Self-threading Needle; preserves failing sight, a 
help to good sight. Perfect bonanza for canvassers; 
sample package 10 cents. Send for circular to head 
quarters, STANER & CO., Providence, R. 1, : 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. NEW | 8S ICATLIONS. HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS, 


Edited by Ponu Piatt. 
Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, { . 


PRANG'S 
ART PUBLICATIONS. 


WHO TAKES THE PRIZE? 


science and uri. 


A complete long novel in eich number. 


_ The publishers of BELFOKD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fact tbat “revoilitiohs never ego backwards,” 
have natlied the colors cf TARIFE KEFURM to the 
Mast und “prepare to fight it cut un lis Wue”? uatilihe 
uninformed are educatvd up tu the truth, that “un- 
Decessery tuxaiion is unjust tuxation.? 

The well known reputation of the editors, is a yuarane 
teethat HELEFORD’s AAGAZINEinali ts aepar ments 
Will be kept up tog bign standard, und that ibe month. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Canse oat tndustrial 
Depressien aud of Increase of Want With 
Incrense of Wealth—The Kemetr. 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 


2 pages. 


Half cull or baif morocco, 82.5 


Iv Gill of fare, set betcre its readers, Will bealtke Wel- 


come in the Lone, Luc ceflice and the workshop, 
Subscription price, $2.50 a year; 25 ceals w number. 
Subser:ptions received by booksellers, newsdealers 
nd pusimasters everywhere, or remit. by P.O, order, 
bank check, draft or regisiered letter. 
Sample coples sent to voy address. 
New volume begins with the Deceniber number. . 
SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 
New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 
The Tariffou Imports Intothe United States, 
und the Free Gist, 
AS contained in actoft Marci:u, issu, ulso the Hawaiian 
keciprocity Treaty, and extracts from. the. Navigation 
and Oleuomursurine acts. [ndexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 
<2 CONS. 
A most useful book. 


In a moment you can find the 


EXucl tax ch any article imported into the United 


States, and the Bulmes of everything on the free list. 


Inviduabie to editurs and ali interested in the great 


tart questicn now so freciy discussed. 


Au Appeal to the American People as a 


Siry.. 


STEECHES ON THE TAHIIF delivered in the House 


of Representatives inthe great debate, April l1i—May 
19, sss. SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BUTH SIDES. 
Caretully revised and pubilsied by authority. 


paper, dU cents. 


The Protectiye Tarifl!; What it Does For Us. 
Fourth edition, with re- 
uo. Cloth, Sluw. THE PRESS 


Ly General Eerniiunn Lieb. 
Visions and aditions. 
UNANIALOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 
The Professar’s Sister. 
A Novel. Ky Juhau Hawtherne, 
cents. 
The Muypleson Wemoirs—1 848-1588. 


By Joho He. Mapicson, Wiih®a Portraits of the Au 


thor. 2yvols. 8 ¥o. C.oih, $4.00. 
Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Fdgur Fawcett. 
bitiousS Women? “The False Fries? "A Hopeless 
Care,” “YVinkiing Cvinval:,”? ete. Civth, 810 cuper 
Covers, 00 cents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 

by Maja Spencer. Auther of ‘Cakunity Jane,’ “4 
Plucky Que,” ea Cio.b, $1... 
eenia 

The Veteran and His Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Auihorofa‘Fuol’s Errand,” 

ete. Cloth, $1.4. 
A Bescen Girl. 


At Boston Bar Harber and Puris. Paper Covers, 50 


cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Pocmsa. 
: 2uie. Cloth, $0 
Kady. 
ANovel. By Patience Stupleton. Cloth, €61.4. Pa- 


per Covers, 5U cenis. 
Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofterg. Translated by W. A. Myers, 
With $1 full puge and other iNustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full giit edges. Prive, $1.5). 

; : : lorence Fables. 

By Wiliam J. Florence (comedian). 
Paper covers, © cents, 

Miriam Balestier. 

A noveL By Edgur Fuweett. Cioth, §1.00. 
50 cents. 

' . Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

Anovel. By E. H. House,. (The serial just compjeted 
in the Atlantic Jiouthy.) Cioth, Siu 
vents. 


Cloth, $1.00, 


Paper, 


Under the Jiaptes. 
Anovel. By Waiter N. Hinman. 
50 cents. 


Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 


By E. George Squer, M.4., F.Soa. With 6u ustra- 


tions. 12m, cloth; Shu 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 
By Eling Wheelers Wileox, ! 
togravures, Wood cuts and. ives 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others. 
Cloth, $41.0. Fu.l Morecco, $7.50. 
Sones of a Haunced Heart. 
Ry Minna Irving. 
form with “Poems of Pussiwni.” Cloth, SLU 
The Wrong Yan. 
By Gertrude Garrison. Vaper, 25 cents, 
The Shadow of the Bars. 


A Novel. 


A Novel. By Eruest DeLancey Pierson Paper, % 


eents. 
Aunt Satly’s Boy Jack. . 
ANovel. By NLJLW. LeCato. Paper, 2 cents, 


An Impossible Fossibility; or, 
Things Bre. 


ANoveL By Charles E.L. Wingute. Paper Covers, 25 


ceurs, 
Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxims, 
With Steei Portrait of Author, Cloth, $1.00, 
Roussenu'’s Contessionus, 
Fully and beautiluily: Hlus rated, 
ou, Cloth, eho4 
The Positive Philesovhy. 
By Auguste Comte. 
Sv. Cloth, Sha 
An American Vendetta. 
By TLC. Crawford. Tlustiited. Cloth, @1.00. Paper, 
mM celts, 
BELFORD, (CLARE ESE 
PUBLISHERS, 
Chicago, New York and San Francisco. 


mrlact inl, The 
Everlasting Witkarrs 
Invention of the Age, Re- 
teres mW) trimming as it 
wWilneverburnout, Noth- 
ing butthe of} burns,as the 
siex is tuude of Mineral 
Wool wrich cannot burn, 
and so there cin b@ 20 @s- 
cape ef bhick smoke. or 
sont to discolor dhe chim- 
ney, €c. Gives a white, clear, 
ea g brilliant Tight. Wesguarantee 

“J satistaction. Agents can make 
fortunes Withit.. Retail price, 10 
cts-each. We will send sample 
wicks for 10 cts. Small size Wicks, 20 ets. per doz., 
$2.25 per gross. Medium size, 25 cts. per dos., $2.75 
pergross, Large size. odcts. per doz... $5.75 pergross. 
One gross, assoricd sizes, 22.05. AN postpaid. 

Address, F.O. WEHUOSEREY, Providence, RI 


BACOOD NEWS 
meTO LS DES, 
———. B ann - 
Greaioss otter. Vows SOUT time 
to rei orters for cur celebrated 
"Bean, Callees ari Jakin 
Powder, and secure a beantiin 
tiord Band oe ies Kore Chinn 
Ter Sei, Dirner S 1. Gold Band 
t, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 


& co., 


A LICHT 
EQUAL 


2.0. Box 2s. 


Greece WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 
Importing Tailar, 
2065 East Fourteenth St., N. ¥. 


“'Tis not. in mortals ta command success; 
But we'll do more, Semprontus; we'll) deserve it.” 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, © 


New Imported Fabrics; 
Latest Cheice Patterns, : 
An Elegant Selection. 


The Best Looms in the West of England 


contribute to an-entirely newang valuable stock of 
goods, Which fur-riehness of quality, curtuiiey of wear 
und moderation of price, possesses advaniuges not held 
by elber houses receiving goods througa resident buy- 
ers. Why?) Trevoiwere bought in London by G. Wilson, 


WN A SINGLE TAX P2PER. MUCH 
effective Work iInand after the campaign can be 
done by the putlecation af iw Jucal paper We. can 
furnish 509 2-eolumn pupers, containing much free 
trade single -tax matter, for $2.59 per assue. These 
will! be headed and dated at anv.villace or city, At 
alittle extra expense Henms Of iceal. interest, making 
points against meal eppenents, wal le omserted. 
The publisher will have complete contreicover his own 
Paper: he can imsertin we aus-reading mutter or adver. 
tisements he pleases, colecting his own pay for sub- 
scriptions, sales and adverusing. Allwe have-to do 
with the plan isto furnish the work from a central 
office and divide the expense among the publishers. 
These papers can be entered at focal post.oiNces as 
second class matter, and can then be mailed ata east 
of four-cents per Mt copies for postage, 
important item for clubs and 
Saniples free. Write for fuller information to 
TAN REFORM CORIPANY, 
52 Concerd street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


This Isavery 
frouns to consider, 


re 


l NITY CONGILEGATION. 


ee 


HUSH G. PENTECOST, 


MINISTER. 


ee eneand 


MASONIC TEMPLE, 


Sixth avenue and Twenty-third street, 


SERVICES, 


Sunday Morning, 11 o’elock. 


Cece D CU-GPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Le.) 
104 Elim street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB aND NEWSPAPER PRINTING 


Coni- 
piled by William G. Terrell Large limvu. cloth, 81; 


t Author of “A 
Dreamin and @eorpgeiting,’ vic Cloth, SLU Paper, 50 


Author of “The Am- 


Paper Cevers, 60 


Paper, 50 


Cloth, $2.00. Paper, 


Fully dlustrated with pho- 
process plates, by 
Large. quarto. 


With pertrait of the author. Unhi- 


Can Such 


Two volumes. is 


Tran-iited by Hurriet Martineau, 


| Cloth, $1.02 Paner covers, 35 cents, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. - 
BY HENRY GEORGE.» 


242 paves. 
Cloth, $1.90. Paper covers, % cents, 
Half calf or hail marecea, 8230, 


The above illustration gives only the outlines of a 
picture Which bids fair to be one of Lhe Most popular we 
have ever issued. It is one of our jutest pretluctions, 
and has ali the charm of novelty. Itis called tue 


PRIZE BABIES 


and represents a baby judging upon the respective 
meriisof arow of the most bewitching little babres 
that thesuns of six months have shone upon The face 
of the sweet buby judge is clothed in doubt, and well 
it may be, for sureiy sucha coliecticn of ideal duriags 
Was never seen before. 

The colors ure exquisitely soft and teniter. and the 
expression of the baby faces min- the whele gamut of 
delightand weniern [iis a picture which wil: appeal 
forcilly toevery mother’s heart, and is aitogether an 
admirable selection for a Christmas gift. ; 

‘The piciure cames mounted with a wide mat of two 
styles, one plain and one on which in choice hand deco- 
ration ure daisies on meadow grass, Size, ready for 
framing; 17 by li inehes. . 

Copies of this latest und most. attractive picture can 
be fuund at any leadiig stutioners. Ask fur Prang’s 
“Prize Babies.” We wili supply them by maul, if not 
fouid in. stores, post paid on receipt of price, viz: In 
Piain mat, $1; 1n daisy nuit, $2. 

We want also to call the attention of mothers and 
fathers to our 


NON-POISONGUS COLORS 


for the usé@ofchildren learning to paint. 


ee 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRABE? 
Au Examination af the Tarif Question with 
Especial Regard te the [uterests of Labere 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 


Cloth, 614 Paper covers, 33 cents. 
Hatiecalfor hail mareceo, 0), 


as StS +: 


THE LAND QUESTION. 
What I: Invelves, aud How Alove lt Caz 
Be settied. : 


BY HENRY GEORG E. 
& pages, 
Paper covers, Li ceats, 


ened 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passaveent-Arms Between the Duke of 
Argyil and Henry George. 
These paints represent all the latest art colors aud Ts pages. 
tints, and can be given toeven the youngest elildren 
With absolute saiciy,. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or in tin boxes. They are all specially pre- 
pared for us by the most eminect manufacturer of 
ecors in: Eurupe—Mr. Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany, They must not be classed with ordiaary 
children’s paints, put up in cheap form and made of in- 
Jurivus and poisonous materiais. They are really tine 
art colors in convenient form-for use and maue espe- 
cialiy non-poisonous for the needs of children 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-poisonous colors for children we tssue 
several series of outline itlustraticns of familiar sub- 
jects as practice sheets, The ecrigiual design is fur- 
nished in each case by some leading artist, and is 
strictly correct in form and detaiL Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series. One 
specimen sheet of each series 1s furnished, cvlored by 


HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union sanare, New York. 
hund, in order to Serve tne children as i, guide for har. 
monious eoloring, and as an example of artistic work 


een id LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY 


more successful because supplied in the form of amuse- The following isa list of trarts in priat: 


Paper covers, 15 cents 


FORTSCHRITT. AND ARHUTH. 


(Progress and Poverry tn Germzn,) 
TRANSLATION OF C. DB. FL GUTSOHOW:. 
450 pages. 


an 


Paper covers, 3 cents. 


For sale by all boouseliers, or sent postpaid on recerps 


rder, 


ment. 1. First Principles. Henry George. 4 pages. 
PKICE OF FRANG@’S NON-POISONOUS 2% Land and Taxation. David Dudley Fivid and Heary 


George, 4 pages. 
8. Right tothe Cse ofthe Earth. Herbert Spencer. 4 pp 
4 A Christian Minister en the Remedy for Poverty. 
Hugh O. Pentecost. 2 paces. 
% ASumin Proportion ToL. McCready. 2nages, 
3». Settler’s Nightmare. Louis Fl Post. 4s 
f. New York's Docks, J..W. Sullivan. 4p: 


COLORS: 


Palerte Colars— 
Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents. 
Palette B, containing nine colors with brush, 15 cents, 


an 
. 


Boule Colors= 8 Unemployed Labors Henry George, 4 ps ‘ 
Hox No, 2, containing eight colors and brush, Scents. 10. Mysterious Disappearance. Lewis Preeti: Cpp 
Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, ; LU. How to Increase Protite, Ald. Steers. 2 pices. 

4) cents : 12. The American Farrer. Terry ot ia 4 pa ee a 

J e - ‘s Sailors’ S ur ee he endan Faron  W. 
One box No, 2of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one | | Sailers’ Snug Harbor aad tae Meodait Faray . 


; : : . Croasdale. 12. pages. 
package of Prang’s outline pictures (eight in a package |. 14, The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field. Wy, 
With un extra copy of one of them puinted uy hand T. Croasdale. 12 paves. 
and full directions) 5U cents. 1 Only a Drevin. Abner C. Thomas, .4 paces. 


. Itisthe Lawof Christ. Kewls. bi Spencer, 


ae “ A . p a 
Or one box No, 2of Prang’s non-poisonous colors. and 1x. = BP. 


2 3 : A A Q Mv Liundlora. John doness 4 pages, 
three pack. Bes of Prang’s outline pictures (each pack. a “thon Shalt Not Steak” featy George. S pages. 
age different in design), $1.00. 2i. Christianity and Poverty. Father Huntington 4 pp. 
To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 22. Poverty and Christianity, H.O. Pentecost. 3 pages, 
by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 2 The Single Tax. Thomas G. Shearnian, § pages, 
26. Religion vs. Robbers. Kev. Dir MeGlynan. 5 pages, 
7. Back tothe Land. Bishop Nult¥. 16 pages, 


L. PRANG & CO., ART PUBLISHER Ss; 2. Antisiavery and Anticpoverty. FLO, Pentecost. & pp 


Boston, Muss, 24, Tenement Huuse stormiity. JO. Huntiosion. 4 pp. 
< : Tes g Tey © rary tine Qo rysver f 
NEW YORK—88 Bond street. 5). The Case Plainly Stated. H. FE. Ring. § pages. 


Questions by Rew ioward Headucrsog, Wil wus werg 
acne ea ae San ik : bv Henry Geerge. 2 pages. 

SAN FRANCISCO—3°9 Commercial street. — BR Objections to the Land Tax. Thos, G. Shearman, 4pp 

A descriptive list of Christmas anid New Year cards, 33 Shela ome Truth and its Error. Henry George, 
tah; + ante'n j 5 : ia pages, 

ee dome booklets and satin art prints sent on appli- 34. Horse Sense. W.C. Woods, M.D, 2 pages. 

ere 87. Taxing Land Values. > Henry George, 5 pages. 

: 8. God Wills In Henry George. spages. . 


CHICAGO—79 Wabush avenue. ieee 


Conteuts for December. Kramer. ¢ pages. 
“Connt Tolstui’s Religious Views.” Archdeacon F. W, 34. Whatthe United Labor Party Wap. Eenry George, 
Farrar.—a specitic explanation of the error of Tolstei’s ZT pages. 
interpre: cation of Christ. 55. Stcries for Farmers. 4 pages, 
“Tbe Price of Life” Edward Atkinson.—a bird’s eye | 56. Electoral Reform. A. T. Rice. 4 pages. 

view of the earn nes ef all classes of Americans, . 61. A Fravucai lustration. Hugh B. Brown. 2 pares, 
“a Possible Revolu:ion in) Medicine’’. Dr. Austin #. Hints as toWhat You Can Do. theury George. 4 pe 
Flinu—biscoveries in bacteriology; the pussibilities of | 05. Toa Bookkeeper. Bartiolomew Appleby, 2 pages 
preventing alliofectious ulseases; perhaps the preates. 63. A Lawyer’s Keply to Criticisms. Suniel B. Ciarkee 
advanee in medicine, _ lb paves. 

‘The New System of Naval Warfare.” Park Benja- | 67. A Pivee of Land. 
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A Sigaiticnna etieten: 


Tam nota rap ican, and probably 7 shai! 
mot vote a republican fishe: jn many veurs, 
and yet there was notinng mommy Sringing tn 
which should huce inade oie natauraliy a 
@Memocrat 2cceriing 10 my trends convep- 
tion of a. democrai; far Uhave been ianghi to 
believe Andrew Jackson a humbus, Anarew 
Johnson a danereus obstructionist, the 
democratic policy in E8615. treascn. and 
their reconstruction ideas wheliy bad:and I 
do not deny my belief that if the republicans 
bad chosen to hans Jefferson Davis for trea 
gon, Instead of extending «a noble and wise 
wedemency io him, they wauld have been per- 
fectly justilicd ia doing so. Tani nowu Buur- 
bon democrat; but, while nothing could make 
me swear unqunlifed allegiance to ali the 
principles of Joh Terson, Jackson, Benton or 
Sevmour, no more could 1 endure to be a 
Bourbon republican. To my mind, the dena)- 
eratic party stands in IS88 with four years’ 
good service behind it, and «an honest object 
to fight for; whereas 1 can sce nothing good 
ina pariv which is appealing steadily and 
persistently to selfinierest, greed and «ay- 
arjce: which is praising the dynamiter and 
revilizg the college professor; and whose 
policy is directed, from the platform conven- 
tion to the senate, by a disreputable poli- 
fician whom the people have once rejevied; 
and whom this infatuated body Insist upon 
etill maintaining Gvith all the dignitics and 
honors appurtenant to such an office) as their 
“ancrowned king’ and faithful counselor, 

These are the closing words of an arti- 
cio by Mr. Liovd 2 Kim Garrison, in the 
Harvard Monthly for November, entitled 
“Why TAm Not a Republican.” They 
are a terse summary of the reasons whic h 
have induced their author, at the very 
outset of his manhood, to forsake and op- 
pose the party toward which many might 
have thought he would be irresistibly 
drawn by the forces of education and in- 
herited “principle and prejudice. Like 
many unother thinking man, Mr. Garri- 
son sees plainlv thatthe real republican 
party, the party of freedom, and of self- 
sacrifice for freedom’s sake, has long since 
perished and dissolvedginto its elements. 
He sees that its mantle has been assumed 
as acloak and disguise by that very party 
of slavery and monopoly which the sara 
republican party, when alive, fought t 
rout and rnin. And because he ees 
in the principles of the dead and vanished 

riv that burnt chattel slavery out of 

the land, he declines to do homage to the 

party whose whole present aim is to cul- 
trvate and develop a system of industrial 
slavery more blighting to humanity than 
chattel slavery ever was. 


Here is an extract from Mr. Garrison’s 
artide that is worth reading. He is 
speaking of a well known four-page leaf- 
let, ef which the protectionist campaign 
manayvers distributed probably a million 
or more: 

The rest of this page is especially recom- 
mended io the “attention” (in large letters) 
of workingmen, and purports to be a com- 
parative table of wages under free trade in 
England and protection iu the United States. 
J have sent one of these papers to my republi- 
ean friend, and he sees “‘ncthing strange” in 
it: is sure that worlnpgmen “are concerned” 
in the campaign; and (though he doesn’t say 
s0) seems to imply that this is honest uargu- 
~gment. Twilltry to show the kind of argu- 
ment it is. Seventy-four trades, including the 
ambiguous ones of “‘servant,” “polisher,” 
“pattern maker,,” “chemical,” and “laborer,” 
are enumerated with the correspounding wage 
raie tor euch in England and the United 
Buates. Let us begin: *Book binders, Eng 
Jand, 26.00; United States, $15.00-—818: W0.” 
“Brush makers, England, $6.00, United States, 
€15.00—820.00." These are the first two 
teades on the list, and this is all the informa- 
tion we haveto go by. What is meant by 
*$6.00°) Weekly wages, uicst likely—but it 
is not stated so. Neither is it stated how 
hock binders and brush makers are paid. Now 
Iknow of one brush factory where the pay- 
ment is entirely by piece; and I am sure the 
Yate of pay in my friend McNamee’s book- 
bindery varies very greatly with the skill and 
amount of work done by each man in the shop. 
What a bald assertion to say that in America 
bookbinders “‘get $15.00," in England, “#6.00!" 
From what authorities are the figures derived! 
What English statistics? What American 
reports? Are the wages for skilled workmen 
or apprentices! By piece, week or month? Is 
there the same rate for bookbinders in South 
Carojlinaand Boston? Or even in the two bind- 
eries inCambridge! Would any business man 
Qike my jriend) consult a tabie like this io 
find out bow much to pay a4 typesetter ora 
*“servant’? Would he not first insist upon an 

authoritutive verification of the figures! Sup- 
pose we leok further: “Butchers,” it is inter- 
esting to know, earn *‘i2.00 in the United 
States, * against: “$6.00 in Encland.” This is 
well, surely; but is this the wages of the pro- 
priector of the shop (who often is his own 
journeyman) or of the journeymen, or of the 
prentices, who Duih chop joints and deliver 
them! And what is the time for which their 
services exact ‘$12.00°! “Carpenters,” I 
find, receive ‘315.00, m this country. 
Ebiad an idea they were paid by the bour or 
@ay, and $15 is a raiber extravagant allow- 
apoe for either alternative. ‘Hatters,” we 
are told, get from “$i2 to $24,” a most favor- 
able exchange for the paltry *'” England 
ofers. It wouid be interestirg to kuow bow 
hatters are paid in Norwich and Orange, and 
whether at both places they are equally pros- 
petous, I had tormeriy understood, on pretty 
geod autbority, that the Orange hatters got 

a beggarly pittance per bat in the finishing 
teom, while the other inferior branckes were 
stil! worse paid; aud I even now wonder how 
it'cau be that “batters,” as arule, are sucha 
discontented, turbulent class of men, if they 

7 as much as “$24!” Lam forced to be- 
dieve that these imaginary “hatters” must be 
Worwich hatters; for the kind I have knewn 
all my life are neither well paid nor well 
treated, nor weil satisticd with hatting. Some 
of the Pennsylvania miners will be pleased to 
apow that American “iron ore miners” (up- 
parently without regard to age or strength, 
or whether they are pit men or workers out- 
eide the mine’s mouth) also “get? “g12” 
presumably per week) I fancy some 
oO. .them who are striking for §1.25 
per day would like to know where 
this opulence is. So would the “Jongshore- 
men” of New York like to know who pavs the 

“$15.00” this table allows them, and what it 
is paid for. In fact, the whole cataiogue is 

the merest obiter dictum of an invisible om- 
uiscient; it is so silly, so incomplete, so vague 
aud general in its statistics, tuat there is not 
arational man in the country who would go 
so it for any reai information concerning 
WAZes. - ¥ etimaby cf these same men do not 
think it improper to frighten workingmen 

“who cannot know orascertain the imposition 

except in their own particular craft) with an 
absurd comparison of figures which never 
wucre tabulated in any oficial decument in the 
weerid: and they are the leaders of the “pariy 
of aitral ideas!’ 

Still worse than thisis the laughabie table 

om the third page, in which Mr. Robert P. 


. THE 


bons trian: phantiy “disposes forever” of 
| “te fiction that you can get more for £7.50 
‘ per week in free trade London than in protec- 
; ton New York.’ and which Mr. Rebert P. 
Porier has gone Unreugh the solemn and per- 
i fectivharmiess farce of swearing to the truth 
of Ynthis table there ave three, instead of 
j twoeolunns of fetes the E nglish values 
ibeang givenin £., 5... with their “equivalent, 
ae a parallel ¢ sini of dollars and cents, in 
iwhich a shiiing is always reckoned us 25 
| we ne nda pound as $5! This would have 
i¢ considerably raised the English wages ou the 
H sume method been pur- 
sued there; bur Mr. Robert P. Porter was en- 

too eiever—that was not what. the 
“Meat? is the first 
' 


aver pare had ihe 


tirely 
lnbles were meant for. 
articie on Mr. Porter’s list of necessaries, 
thouch “beer, 5 pts.,2 is not far off, “Meat: 
#8. equal $1—81.” We are not told whether it 
is heef, muiton or sausage; of what cut or 
weight: what quality or what quantity; we 
oniy kuow that in London *tmeat” for a “‘fam- 
ily is 45.7 (819) per week, and in New Yerk 
“SIP also. “Bread, per loaf,” is shown to be 
32. cents iu London in English currency’s real 
cnavagent (though Mr. Porter's arithmetic 
makes it. 5 7-10), against > cents in New York. 
“Eighteen pounds of potatoes” (Lf bad thought 
one bought them by the peck or bushel) come 
to “T shilling” 25 cents), in London, against 
“222y cents” in New York. Then bold fancy 
takes another flight. “Other vegetabies” 
are in London: “4d.” (8 cents)—-in New Vork, 
“1 eenta “Other vegetables’ Shade 
ef Leeulius! What kind? Are they juicy 
tomatoes or January asparagus, or only ecar- 
rots, beets andonions! Are they sold singly 
like eabbace heads, or in baskets! What, aud 
how many “other vegetables” can one buy 
with a shilling! But the protection oracle is 
mute, and we shall never know. Not only 
are we compelied to get by conjecture every 
thing we can’t deduct by reasqu from these 
tables, but we are confronted with some must 
extraordinary items, such as “shoes: $2.50," — 
“repairing shees: $1.50,” an item which would 
sccm to prove that the shoes bought at this 
ridiculous figure cost almost as much to 
cobble as would buy a new pir; and it does 
seem cxtravagant, to find that aman wearing 
“one suit Sunday clothes,” which only cost 
him ‘8.00°—“London price, £2 Mls. (S12.50,"" 
sic), should lay out “$2.50” more on “one silk 
hat,” and 25 cents ona “necktie,” especially 
when he can get “two bhats’—doubtiess much 
more serviceable—for the paltry price of 
$1.50." In short, this whole incongruous 
pateh work, from its first of ‘meat, €1.00,” to 
its last, of “medical attendance, 6 cents,” Is 
the most misleading rubbish ever set before 
an bonest mun for his sober guidance; an ap- 
peul to ignorance which completely belies all 
claims of the party which makes use of it to 
being the champions of American intellect 
and progress. 

After such rigmarole as this, one need not 
be surprised at ‘the sheet further containing 
everything that is calculated to frighten or 
prejudice an ignorant voter. The crowned 
British flag labeled ‘Free trade,” and its 
forged quotations from London papers, which 
have been so often exposed as to become 
tedious tu look upon, are there; and an ex- 
tract froma renegade democratic sheet—the 
Sun—which argues German, I[tulian aud 
Swiss wages as evidences of the pernicious- 
nessof free trade (regardless of the truth 
that these countries are most highly “pro- 

tected”) is but a fitting climax toa collection 
of falsehood and disingenuousness, which, 
from the mongrel song on the first sheet, to 
the sophistical republican platform on the 
last, is intended to appea: solely and only to 
ignorance, poverty and race hatred. 

To the men who now ‘guide the policy 
of the republican party, the defection of 
a young man like Llovd McKim Garrison 
| probably has little siguiticance. Indeed it 
is not unlikely that they would rather be 
left without the embarrassment al his 
support. But tothe honest voters of their 
party it will mean a great deal. 


A Baundie of Fallacies. 

The Toronto Week—a journal, it may 
be remarked in passing, highly esteemed 
in Canada for its scholarly tone and the 
attention it devotes to questions of prin- 
ciple—presents its readers, in a recent 
issue, With abriet discussion of the wayes 
problem, by Mr. J. Clark Murray, into 
which are crowded about as many false 
ideas as would suffice an ordinary econo- 
mist of the Van Buren Densiow type for 
afolio volume. It is a perfect arsenal of 
exploded weapons. 

Mr, Murray begins by stating that the 
very nature of the contract between en.- 
ployer and laborer makes them essential- 
ly co-partners, contributing each a share 
toward the production of « joint result.” 
Hence he infers that “in the remunera- 
tion of labor there can be no adequate 
fulfillment of the claims of justice until 
there is a full recognition of this co-purt- 
nership:” 

This inference, however, is merely an ab- 
stract vrincipic, and it must be borne in mind 
that in practice the main difficully is, not to 
tind the abstract rules of action, but tu apply 
these to the concrete circumsiances in which 
we happen to be placed. For these circuin- 
stances are often so complicated that the 
acutest mind is bafiled in attempting to clear 
a satisfactory path through their entancle- 
ments. The perplexity, we shall now sec, be- 
comes peculiarly bewildering amid the vast 
a complicated enterprises of modern indus- 

ry 

What is meant by this, Mr. Murray ex- 
plains, is that itis impossible to formuiate 
any general rule by which the propor- 
tionate shares of employer and laborer 
should be settled. But why it should be 
necessary to have such a rule of division, 
Mr. Murray doesn't stop to ask. It has 
not occurred to him that a natural law 
may be safely left to work out its own 
fulfilment, if only interfering 
Stances ure removed; and that whena 
nutural jaw does not fulfill itself, itis a 
sure sign that there are interferences 
needing removal. When a brick doesn’t 
fall to the ground, we know there must 
be something holding it up. When water 
fails to find a common level, we Know 
there must be a dam _ restraining the 
higher portion of it. The brick would 
fall, and the water would find its level, if 
they could; and what we have to dois not 
to study the formulas of gravitation, but 
simply to clear away the impediments and 
give gravity achance. God makes laws. 
Man can only make obstructions, Mr. 
Murray has not found this out yet. 

Observe with what unerring certainty 
of equity the value of a product i is divided 
among the various persons who have co- 
| operated in the labor of production, when 
natural law is left to run its course un- 
checked. A farmer in Dakota plows a 
field, and thus begins a process of produc- 
tion which is completed only when a lot 
of people in London go toa baker's see 
wad bas levecd to eat. Besides the farme 

Wwe may assume that there are conuerned 
ft in the production of that bread «a elves: 


circum. | 
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company, a stei rece aes a imerenane: 
a miller, a banker anda baker. Can any 
process of production be more complex 
than this, in which the work begins and 
ends at points four thousand miles apart? 
And vet without any formula, or any 
wor king of problems in the male of three, 
each co-partner iu the bread production 
wets just the share that belongs to him. 
The farmer phutts his wheat, reaps it, 
threshes it and hauls it to the nuiway 
station. The value of the wheat at the 
station is tis share of the ultimate 
product, bread. The railway and steam- 
ship) companies transport the wheat 
across the continent and the ocean, and 
the measure of their reward is the 
uverage increase of value which com- 
modities acquire by being transported 
over four thousand mules of sea and 
land. But the value of thea wheat is. still 
further tucreased by the labor of the 
merchant, who calleets information, 
studies markets and directs the wheat 
toward that point at which it is most 
needed; and this added value is the mer- 
chant’s natural wages far his labor. The 
miller crinds the wheat Into flour, and 
finds his Just reward in the differenee in 
value between them. The banker, all 
along, hus added to the value of the 
product in every stage, by enabling each 
man to receive the wages of his labor as 
soonas the lubor was performed, and that 
added value comes naturally into his 
hands. Finally, the baker completes the 
work of production, by baking the flour 
into bread, and appropriates the differ- 
ence between the value ot the flour and 
the value of the Bread as the reward of 
his industry, Along the whole Hine, 
every member of the producing co-part- 
nership has been paid for the value of 
his production. Natural law, left unim- 
peded, has performed its function uner- 
ringlv, and without the necessity of any 
human interference, 
But now, suppose that some rentleman 
has been Wise enough to buy the Dakota 
praivice, and demands of the farmer a cer- 
tain portion of his earnings im return for 
the privilege of cultivating It; suppose 
the railway company has united with 
other railway companies to form a mo- 
nopoly, and refuses to transport the wheat 
except on receipt of far more than the 
natural rate of freight; suppose the 
merchant is refused permission to take 
wheat into Englund, execpt on payment 
of a heavy tax; suppose the miller is-not 
allowed to grind it until he has paid a 
tax; nor the baker to muke it into bread 
till he has paid another tax—is it not evi- 
dent that the equitable distribution among 
the co-operating producers, of the value 
of the final product, bread, will be very 
seriously interfered with? And is there 
any wavin which the injustice can be 
prevented, suve by sweeping away the 
monopolies and the taxes? Apparently 
Mr. Murray thinks there is. But he will 
look a long time before hetinds it. And if 
he would understand the reason why the 
laborer fails to get his fair share of pro- 
duction, let hin imagine our suppesiti- 
tious Dakota farmer hired by his land- 
lord to raise wheaton a salary: and he 
will see a Hight on the subject that will 
astonish him. 
But when Mr. Murray tells us what 
duction, we cease to wonder at his grop- 
ings after a solution of the wages puzzle. 
He calls it co-operation when one min lets 
another man do all the work and pockets 
half the product. He does indeed. Here 
are his own words: . 
Yn point of fact, the general principle of 
quity bas in) numberless iustauees been 
adopted for determining the relative propor- 
tion between the wages of laborers and the 
profits of their employers. Since the subject 
of co-operation has attracted attention, and 
inquiries bave in consequence been started 
into its history, it hus been found that iudus- 
tries of various kinds have, almost from time 
immemorial, been carried on under some 
form of this principle. Not tu multiply ex- 
amples, it is sufficient to point out that the 
metayer system of cultivating Jand is essen- 
tially a cause of co-operation. Under all va- 
riety iu its forms the system implies an agree- 
ment betwcen the land owner and the tenant 
who is the actual cultivator of the soil, that 
the whole annua! produce shall be divided 
between the two, either share and share 
alike, or in some other proportion determined 
by an equitable regard for all the cireum- 
stances of the case. 
The man who gave a boy perniission to 
steal a basket, go begging and keep half 
he got, was a co-operator after Mr. Mur- 
ray's own heart. The Dakota farmer, 
carrying a Jandord on his back, would 
doubtless be considered by him as co- 
operating with the landlord in the labor 
of walking 
Mr. Murr: ty thinks the chief reason why 
wages are not universally settled on the 
metuyer plan, Is that the laborers couldn't 
do anything with their share of the 
product if they should get it. In the case 
of a ratlway, or a canal, or a large public 
building, for instance, ‘the work may re- 
quire veurs for its completion, it can 
vield no return in its iacomplcte state, 
and therefore during its progress the la- 
borers inust’ be supported by means de- 
rived from the unconsumed fruits -.of 
former labor.? Mr. Murray probably 
does not mean by this that the laborers 
inust eutl stale eges, and stinking 
fish, and putrid meat. The idewin his 
mind is that they must be supported by 
the otherwise unconsuimed fruits of con- 
temporaneous labor. But as that would 
happen to them in any event itis dithcult 
to see the force of the remark. And it is 
certainly untrue that a railway, w canal, 
or agreat public building yields no re- 
turn in its incomplete state. The men 
who make a business of supplying rail- 
ways, canals and public buildings almost 
invariably dispose of their product, piece- 
meal, bit by bit as it progresses, and are 
as a rule, quite sufficiently careful to col- 
lect the purchase money before they pay 
out any wages to their laborers. Mr. 
Murray evidently believes that a Dakota 
farmer can get nothing for his wheat 


crop until it has been sent to England and 
baked into bread. 

Such are a few of the fallacies that Mr. 
J. Clark Murray has contrived to con- 
dense into the space of some fifteen hun- 
dred words. There are others which it 
would be wearisome and unprolitable to 
notice. He promises to return to the con- 
sideration of Lhe problem at some future 
i mie. Tt is to be hoped that before he 
dors so he will dow little genuine think- 
ing and use a Pmcntal looking glass. 


he understands by co-operation in pro- 
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THE TEACHING OF ANNIE KILBURN. 
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New Yorx.—-Whether the novel “with 
a purpose” be a novel of the highest 
order, artistically considered; whether 
Mr. Wilham PD. Howells, asthe writer of 
such novels, be therehy forfeiting his 
title to ane of the highest pedestals m 
the pantheon «of Jetters, are questions 
with which readers of THe STANDARD, 
as such, have little concern. Uf, as many 
suppose, the next phase through which 
the art of novel writing must pass be 
that in whien the liberializing scientitic 
spirit peeultar to our century is woveu 
into the story, and the author so weav- 
ing be recognized as the agent--and 
therefore rightful beneticiary—of a le- 
egitunate process of evolution, then will 
the aforesaid pedestal gravitate to- 
wards Mr. Howell’s irresistibly, thouci 
the whole army. of crities stand be- 
tween and strive to bar the way. 

Notw ithstanding, therefore, your striciures, 
in uw recent issue of THE STANDARD upon Mr. 
Howells’s story, ‘Angie Kilburp,? and your 
decision that the werk 1s comparatively a 
failure, IT venture to believe that there is an 
aspect of the case the consideration of which 
must lead tis to pronounce the book not only 


bok 
i 
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satisfactory, but a distines and unqualified | 


In is the aspect presented to the 
single tux reformer as he views the matter 
from his peculiar standpoiat. To him, the 
mere writiug of such a story isa faet of the 
highest siyniticance—a sure indication’ that 
certain seed seattered, iv may be at random, 
has sprouted, and will seen bear fruit. He 
ecxunnot but say to limpyselly “dere is an entire 
new recion—the region of art—suddenly in- 
vaded by a powerful ally of the vital reform 
Tseek to further.” Mi. Howells docs nat, in- 
deed, attempt tu suvive the social problem, 
sinee he abruptly ends the story—after ihe 
manner of the modern word—just Where the 
old fashioned nevel wouid bein to be mest 
interesting; but he asserts that it eunnut be 
solved by our present methods. He explicitiy 
deelares, through the lips of Mr. Peck and 
Annie Kiulbura, that ebarity can never fake 
the place of justice. Here is the condition 
prevede 't clearly ud duwn—the couviction 


SUCCESS. 


selousness of cvery effective worker before 
even the first step can be taken towards a 
genuine reform. That this issnet an over- 
stutement, witness the following extracts: 


If youknew, or if anyone iene how diffi- 
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air white 


Measure merce ther heme te with that 
other less forinnuteldy siluuted with a View ft. 
the elevation oi the latter. [ts objeet, there- 
fore, ls plimariiy charitalie rather than edu- 
ertional li begins wtti w careful analysis 
of the methods usualiv emploved in this kind 
werk, explaining inferentially when: not 
directly the reasun for the frequent failures, 
and conveying in every line a conviction of 
the gingerly manner in which such work must 
be conducted to be even Ineasurably sucvess- 
ful. The article is insnired threughout with 
the spirit of Malthtis and betrays no con- 
sciousness of the freer air alrea dv stirring in 
the social world. Tt is surpristug that a writer 
usually bo acute, a writer who on the negro 
question hus shown himself nots only abreast 
of but. in advance of his time, should, on a 
larger though kindred subject, be caught in 
such a Rip Van Winklish nap. 

If this world be fashioned on any such care- 
fully elaborate plan as the article implies; if 
men’s relations to cach other are so delicately 
adjusted that benciicent intercourse is only 
possible with such painful. cireumspecticn, 


, then civilization may us well be abandoned 


asa hopeless problem, a labyrinth of ever 
active, reciprocally destructive influences the 
intricacy of whose interplay mere human in- 


[ telligence cun never solve. How easily might 
that mius& penetrate and pervade the con- | 


the door to the relief of poverty be opened, 
if, ipstead of regarding its fasteuing as wu com- 
plicated lovk reguirtug for its opening the 
many warded key of charity, men could only 
see that justice needed only to streteh out ber 


hand and turn-the kuel! 


cult itis, what a respousibility, te du the least | 


thing fur cthers! And onee it seeined so siin- 
ple: And itseems all the meure difeult, the 
more means you have of doing good. 
poor peuple seeprto help ene another without 
doing any harm, but i 7 try it--—? 

“Yes.” suid the minister, “it is difficult to 
help others wheu we cease to need. heip our- 
selves. A mun bevius poor, or bis father or 
esrandfather before him doesn't matter 
how far back he bevins—-and then he isin ac- 
eord and free understanding with all the 
other poor in the world; but as he prosvers he 
Withdraws froin them aud loses their point 
of view. Then, when he offers s help. it is uob 
us wu brother of these Who need it, but a pat- 
ron, ubacentof the fulse state of things in 
Which want is possible; and bis heip is not an 
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Davin L.- THOMPSON, 


Getting Dewnu ta Business in Minnesota, 


A nunber of single tax men of Minneapolis 
recentiv met at the office of Howe Paige, and 
formed a permiunent erganizition.. The chief 
work of the winter, Which has been alre: wacky 
begun, wiil- be the cireulaiion of a petition to 
the fevisiature asking for the submission to 
the people of u constitutional amendment per- 
mitting the exemption from taxation of per- 
sonal property and jmprovements on Jand. 
A considcrable number of signatures have 


, already been obtatned embracing the names 
of some of the most. substantial business men 


of the city and 


impulse of the love that cught to bind us wil 
together, but a compromise preposed by in: 


iquitous social conditions, a peace offering to 
bis own wuilty eonselousness ot his share ip 
the wrong.” 


“Yes,” suid Annie, teo grateful for the 


stute.. Charles J. Buell, teimn- 
porary president of the league, writes that 
the Austratian electoral system is almost 


sure tu be edopted ut the next session of the 
— legislative. 


comtort he bad riven her to “question Words , 
whose full purport had not perhaps reached | 


her. “And To oussure you, Mr Peck, 
very differently about these things since | 
first faiked with you? 2. . “Yes, 


I feel | 


suid | 


the minister, “I once worked in a cotton mill. 


Then,” be contiued, “it secms to me that I 
suw things in their right hehe, 
never been able to see them since. 1 
that Thad authority to set myself apart trom 
my fellow workmen, to bee a teacher 
cuide to the true lite. But it was a 
error. The true life was cc a of work. und 
bo one ever had authority ‘turn irom) it. 


Christ himself came us a i iotine yice.?? 


as Lt obave >: 
raneted | 


and | 
ereab | 


They? Know Us After a White. 

Here is what the London Feho prints in all 
seriousness: 

Amer ivatis undoubted Ly take the pr Saas 
electiun very serivus.y. The mnguine of pe 
sonal enthusinsm they. impart iuto it is show ay 
by the following tact: A few days back a 
notice was posted Guts: a church door net 
Wau mies from New York, traternally ex- 
horting the congregation net to wipe their 
foreheads daring service with bandauus— 
bandanas being the volors of tbe democratic 
party. The reason assigued: was, that the 


sterlit of a bauudauua “encouraged demucr wts to 


“That is true,” said Annie, “but if vou had | 


been tneant to work Ino a mil all your life, 
would you bave 
have, and that yeu have 
mie from despair? 

The oflinister rese and said. with a. sich, 
“No one Was meant to werk ima mil all his 
life.? 

And this from the sermon of Mr. Peck: 


Jn the political world we have striven for- 
ward to liberty 
this achieved, we 


just used Lo save 


find that liberty is only a 
means und not un end, and that we shall 
abuse ibus a means if we do not use it, even 
sacrifice it, to promote. equauuyve or, inuther 
words, equality is the perfeet work, the evo- 
Jution of {fberty. Patriotism: hus been the vir- 
tue Which bas secured) an image of brother- 


been given the powers you | 


,nenily capable of 


ebeer for Grover Cleveland, and proved a 


serious interruption to divine service. uy 


Mr. Bilnive is Ail Righe. 
Baltimore Sun. 
No special concern need be felt regarding 
the future of Mr. Blaine. He has been enu- 
tuking care of bimseifin 


| the past, andis pretty certain to keep to the 


as to the tinal seed; but, with j 
- questionable, He 


hood, rude and imperfect, to khurge numbers | 
} 


of men within certain limits, but nationality 
must perish before the universal ideal of tra- 
ternity is realized. Charity is the Loliest of 
the avencies Which have hitherto wrought to 
redeem the rave fruin savagery and desputr, 
but there is something holier yet than charity, 
something. higher, somet bine puver und far- 

ther from selfishness, something mbtyo which 
ebarity shall willingly grow and eense, 
that is justice. Not the Justice of our Christ- 
less codes, with their penalties, but the instinct 
of righteous shame which, huwever dumbly, 

however obseurely, stirs in every bonest 
Inan’s heart wheu his supertluity is confronted 
with another’s destitution and which is des- 
tined to inercase In power till tt becumes the 
social as well as the individual conscience. 
Then, inthe truly Chrisuan state, there shall 
he nomore ashing and no more 2iving, Nomere 
eratitude and no more vicrit, WO INere Charity, 
but only aud evermore justice.” 


Itus not likeiv that either the tract or mis- 
sionary society will ever fee Mr. Howells 
largely for such writing, sinee the former, 


eucl i 


} lnere gate io sittde Gan oliis 


; Bressionai lt Oe, 


even if it does not entertain the aucient pre. | 


judice aguinst novels, chooses rather.to have 
its morality carefully differentiated from the 
narrative proper, unmistakably Jabelled and 
thrust at the reader, as it were, 
a long stick; while the stay at home, search- 
ing character of Mr. Howells’s challenge of 
injustive, revealed in the above words, is 
clearly at varianve with the remote indirec- 
tion of the methods of the latter. There is 
nothing, bowever, even in the “shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,” reore cssentially tract like 
or reforinatory, more fundamentally Chris- 
tian, than the spirit and purpose of *Anuie 
Kilburn.” Nor is this all of Mr. Howells’s 
service. <A fit preliininary and companion ty 
this latest story of his is his larger one, ‘oA 
Modern lnstance.” Bartley Hubbard's ca- 
reer 18 a life-like portrayal of that to which 
every young American entering the world of 
business is urzently invited by the conditions 
around him, and which a majority of them, 
with a certainty progressively jucreasing, 
are sure torun. The one story supplements 
the other; between them, the bane and anti- 
dote ure both presented. That Mr. Howells 
is doing inestimable service in thus thrusting 
upon the attention of the artistic world the 
underlying principle of a new and higher 
political economy is not only evidence of his 
courage and sincerity of purpose but matter 
of congratulation to every lover of his kind. 

In sharp contrast with Mr. Howells’s aggres- 
sive, radical suggestions for the solution of 
the social dilemma is au article by Mr. Cable 
entitled “Home Culture Clubs? which ap- 
pear ed in the August number of the Century. 
ILisa curious and instructive study thus to 
find two contemporary writers of prominence 
treating essentially the same subject but 
headed in exactly opposite directions. Mr. 
Cable's title is to a certain extent a misnomer 
since he design of the ar ticle is Lo show, mew 
hew persons Living ab hoine ny cultivate 
themselves, but huw persons living In come 
| fortable and even amee te homes may ia @ 


by ineans of | 


| 


fore in the future. That he will exercise a 
ereat deal of influenve in times to. come, as 
he has in the past, may be set down as un- 
ip one oof. those surring 
spirits not destined to obscurity. His health 
a seemingly pretty good. und that be will 
be heard trom alw: ays at the proper time is a 
eeriuinty, 
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A Million Live tn Tenements. 


A second seini-annualinspection of the New 
York tenements has jist. been completed by 
the sanitary pouve. Lt showed that there ure: 
S2300 tenements, with a total population of 
LOT, 72S persons, of whom 193,519) are udder 
five yours of age. 


Ah! when dial all men’s. ebad 
Be enen inin’s rule, and universal penee 
Lie like a shaft of light acress the land, 
And Jike a lane of beams across the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden vears 

: -~-(TENNYSON,. 
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Piso's Cure is our best selling m Ledi- 
cine. I havea personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—5. Larry; Druggist, Allegheny, Pa. 
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IBLE & LAND. Rev. Jamwes B. CONVERSE 
$1.00, post- ~paid. MORRISTOWN : ‘) PENN, 
AMES BOGAN, . PRINCIPAL AGENT 
Oa Tis Meats’ SJ and $34 shows. 275 BOWERY, 
near Prince street. 
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HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS A! ND HELL; de- eribed from things 
heard and eel by EMANUEL SW EDEN- 

BORG, = Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Also SWE LAS 1 JUDEMENT, as Witnessed by 
him mothe spiritual world in 1757; The Dec- 
wine of Life, Phe Sacred Scriptures, “he New 
Jerusalem and its [Heavenly Doctrine, in ail, 750 
octavo pages mailed prepaid for $7.09. Dis- 
countio the trade. Adds ieee American Swed- 
enborg Printing and Publishing Secivty, 20 
Cooper Union, New York City. 
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GAGE COUPON BONDS, 
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est cohieetahie thrauch your oon aan With Wea York 
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issued inamount= of S19) armed upward, bearing. interes® 
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FRINK'’S RUPTURE REMEDY, thronla quick, safe, 
sure and. permanent eure for. hernia: (breach) or rup- 

tf ture, This great remedy his cured Muby persans every 
Sete for tine faust .iwenty) vears, upd- they bava 
tmayved ompeds . Th cecupes. bv > peneteadiag through 
re pores Of the ostan oad 
strenginening thos abdominal wall, at the. saina 
time closing the  hernial. opening... The Remedy 
Is Generale used. in connection wite @ truss. Children 
inarins arecured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Serences enused by chaling or furessure of 
truss pads, relieved unmediately. | The pressure can be 


relaxed gracduauy acd tie truss ateendoucd altogether: - 


iN BIX LOesht weehs. Urice of Remedy, sufficient to 
eure aordniary cise, Gap sample pachuge, containing 
enough to show gomletiveth, Sl. Bent bY oval, postpaid, 
upon receipt ob prices Pull directions accompany each 
package. O. rink, soie. proprietor, 234 Broadway, New 
York. (Opposite the pest -oicr.) 
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